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Effective Schools — 

Excellence in, Urban Special Education 



Special Education and the effective schools movement is the focus of 
this special issue of TEACHING Exceptional .Children. Consulting 
Editors were Alejandro Benavides, Gladys Clark-Johnson, John 
Jewell, and Margaret C Wang " 

This topical publication was developed as a product of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children pursuant to 
contract number 400-81-0031 with the National Institute of Education, 
U.S. Department of Education. . 
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CEC Continues Its Leadership Role in 
Technology for Special Education 



ERIC Contract^) s 

Continue 

for Five Years 



CEC has been awarded a» contract by 
the National Institute of Education to 
continue operation of the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children through August 31, 1989. 
Since the initial funding in 1966, this 
Clearinghouse has been housed at 
CEC. - 

Major functions of the Clearing- 
house are: abstracting and indexing 4 
special education literature; contribut- 
ing to the ERIC publications — RIE 
and C//E; conducting computer 
searches; answering information re- 
quests; and developing publica- 
tions — Digests, CEC division journal 
columns, state of the art papers, 
books, and monographs. 

In addition to the regular ERIC ac- 
tivities, a special project, funded by 

• (Continued on 84) 

Minority Symposia 
Scheduled 

Three symposia on the special needs * 
of exceptional minority children ^have 
1 been scheduled for 1985: 

• Symposium on Exceptional Ameri- . 
.. can Jndian Children and Youth, 

Clarion Four Seasons Hotel, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, February 6~ 
8, 1985. 1 . 

• Symposium on Exceptional Asian 
Children and Youth, Anaheim' Hil- 
ton, Anaheim, California, April 12- 
13/ 1985. 

• Symposium on Exceptional Bilin- 
gual Children and Youth, Boulder, 
Colorado, June 1985. (Details will * 
be announced in Spring Update.) 

For more information, contact the Of- 
fice of Minority Concerns, CEC, 1920 
Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 



CEC has become a recognized leader 
in the support of technological appli- 
cations in special education. In the 
past two years, CEC has sponsored 
national conferences and workshops 
on technology, published a number 
bf resource boofes on microcomputers 
and software, welcomed a new spe- 
cial interest division on technology 
(TAM), and co-sponsored a national 
competition to find quality special 
education computer programs. 

CtC is currently participating in 
two federally funded projects in the 
area of technology, both of which are 
funded by the Special Education Pro- 

First Membership 
Certificates Distributed 

The first personalized CEC member- 
ship certificates were .distributed, and 
enthusiastically received, in late Oc- 
tober 1984. 

These personalized certificates are 
one of the new benefits available to 
professional (non-student) CEC mem- 
bers. Each certificate is printed on a 
parchtfient-like paper with a promi- 
nent CEC logo, the member's name 
hand-set in script, the current year, 
and signatures of both the CEC Presi- 
dent and Executive Director. Certifi- 
cates are 8 x 10 inches, suitable for 
framing at\d displaying in classroom, 
home, or office. 

Every non-studeht member is of* 
^fered a certificate at the ti^ne of re- 
newal There is a $1.00 charge to cov- 
er handling <:osts. If you would like 
your certificate sooner than your re-, 
newal date, send a $1,00 check or 
money order with your CEC identifi- 
cation number to CEC at 1920 Ass&ci- 
ation Drive, Reston, VA 22091. Be- \ 
cause every certificate is personal- 
ized, an 8-week delivery time is 
expected. , 



grams (SEP) office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Special Education Software Cpntcr 

CEC has joined with SRI Internation- 
al and LINC Resources, Inc., in the 
formation of a special education soft- 
ware center. The primary goal of this 
center is to improve the development 
and di^femination of quality software 
for special needs students. 

As the prime contractor, SRI is cre- 
ating a technical assistance network . 
to help software developers improve 
microcomputer programs designed 
for special education instruction and 
administration. LINC Resources is 
creating a clearinghouse that wiJJ pro- 
vide information to teachers, parent^, 

(Continued on p. 84) 

Software Conference 
Planned for May 

The Special Education Software Cen- 
ter will host a National Conference 
on Special Education Software, May 
2-3, 1985, in Washington, D,C The 
conference will bring together leaders 
in the software industry and the spe- 
cial education community to learn of 
new developmehts, share experiences 
with products, and identify needs. 
Conference presentation formats 
have been selected to enhance group 
participation and to maximize input 
from attendees. An exhibit show will 
give attendees the opportunity to dis- 
cover the latest commercially avail- 
able software and will facilitate "dia- 
logue between users and producers,* 

For more information on the con- 
ference, contact Elsa Glassman, Con- 
ference Manager, Department of Pro- 
fessional Development, CEC, 1920 
Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 
22091 or call 703-620-3660, 
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Up Front with the President 



In this issue, TEACHING Exertional 
Children presents various special edu- 
cators' response to the Effective 
Schools Movement. Needless to say, 
educational intervention strategies 
outlined in the effective schools — ob- 
jective based instructional manage- 
ment mastery learning, and outcome 
based education programs — all hold 
great promise for the improvement of 
instruction for all students. 

We are encouraged by these 
thrusts, for they address issues that 
relate to the individualization of in- 
struction and the coordination of in- 
structional activities across education- 
al disciplines. Our field's participa- 
tion in these initiatives is imperative 
to the educational progress of excep- 




Joseph P. Gaughan 



tional children and vouth. We also 
possess a level of expertise in this 
area that will greatly assist our peers, 
for the foundation on which these 



programs is based is similar to what 
we have affectionately labeled The In- 
dividualized Education Plan. Specifi- 
cally, the Effective Schools concept 
holds, fundamental: a) stated educa- 
tional goals and objectives, b) empha- 
sis on basic skill development arjeta 
scope and sequence of instructional 
strategies, c) instructional coordina- 
tion, d) environmental control, and e) 
evaluation. 

We are very*familiar with the ap- 
proach and I, for one, believe that, 
effective schools are what we have 
been all abput for sometime. We 
hope that you enjoy this issue and, < 
take pride in the fact that special edu- 
cators continue to be in the forefront 
of emerging trends in education. 



Special People Communicate through SpecialNet 



Computers are not just for kids. Spe- 
cial education professionals through- 
out the U.S. and Canada are using 
^micros and modems to communicate 
with each other on the SpecialNet 
electronic system. SpecialNet is a 
communication network designed to 
provide up-to-the-minute information 
and instant communications for per- 
sons concerned with services and 
programs for handicapped individ 4 
uals. Subscribers can send and re* 
ceive messages to each other and can 
keep abreast of special interest topics 
by reading messages-posted on the 
many SpecialNet bulletin boards. 
Over 25 bulletin boards are currently 
available, including rnultihandi- 
capped, RFP, Policy, Practices, Feder- 
al, Litigation, Early Childhood, Com- 
puter, Employment, Gifted, and 
CECNEWS. - 

In a recent survey 77% of the Spe- 
cialNet users who responded indicat- 
ed that they check the CECNEWS 
bulletin board regularly. This makes 
CECNEWS the third most "popular" 



bulletin board, with Federal and 
Computer filling the first two slots. 
Although this is not a competitive 
event, we are pleased that SpecialNet 
users look to CECNEWS as a valu- 
able source of information pn legisla- * 
five issifes, new publications,, and 
professional events. CEC members 
are using SpecialNet to communicate 
with headquarters staff and other 
members about division, federation, 
and standing committee activities. A 
' group of Teacher Education-Division 
members interested in technology 
have their own bulletin board, 
known as TEDtech, which is coordi- 
nated by the RETOOL project staff. 

If you are a subscriber to Special- 
Net and want to contact CEC head- 
quarters, send your message to the 
.user name, CECRESTON. • 

To join this rapidly expanding net- 
work, contact the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Edu- 
cation, 1201 16th Street N.W.; Suite 
404E, Washington D.C 20036, 202- 
822-7933. 
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New CEC/ERIC Text 
Available for Spring 
'85 Courses 

The School Psychologist and the Exceft 
tional Child, edited by Geraldine 
Scholl, will be a major contender for 
"textbook of choice" in courses deal- 
ing with this topic. The book is divid- 
ed into two* sections: General Consid- 
erations and Areas of Exceptionality, 
The General section includes discus- 
sions of the role and function of the 
school psychologist, the process of - 
assessment and nonstandard ap- 
proaches. Chapters on specific excep- 
tionalities include: Gifted and Talent- 
ed; Mental Retardation; Learning Dis- 
abilities; Emotionally Impaired; 
Physically and Multiply Handi- 
capped; Hearing Impaired; Visually 
Impaired; and Communication Disor-^ 
dered. Appendices include Sample 
Referral Form; Common Behaviors 
and Altitudes During Assessment; 
Helpful Hints in Writing Reports; 
Suggested Format for Interview With 
Parents; and Suggested Format for 
Interview with Child. 

Stock No. 297, ISBN 0-86586-153-6. 
Available January, 1985. 
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■ St. Louis Chapter: Offering 
> Exemplary Programs 

One year ago they weighed in at 140 
members. Today, there are 214 pro- 
fessionals who have direct access to 
their well-planned chapter programs. 

The St. Louis Chapter #103 will re- 
ceive its first CEC Award for Excel- 
lence in Anaheim this Spring. There 
is little doubt that the chapter is de- 
serving of CECs highest unit award/ 
and there's evidence to show that it 
,has plans to go for it again during 
the current year. 

Examples of its hard work are the 
effective programs already sponsored 
, this Fall. "Services to Children and 
Youth: Exemplary Practices in Pro- 
gramming for BD/ED Children and 
Youth" and "Professional Guidelines 
for Special Educators: Counseling 
Parents of Exceptional Children." 
This Winter it will conduct a special 
mini-conference, and in Spring mem- 
bers can attend "Interchange: A Ge- 
neticist Talks with Special Educa- 
tors." 

Thanks to the efforts of Chapter 
T Past President Karen Ford, President 
Betty Schultze, and their hard-work- 
ing executive committees, members 
in St, Louis are able to participate in 
the activities which give CEC its fine 
reputation for grass roots activism 
and professional development. 

Local chapters throughout the U.S. 
and Canada are offering equally fine 
programs to their members. If you 
are not certain whether you are ort 
the mailing list of a local CEC chap- 
ter, contact the Department of Mem- 
ber and Unit Services to inquire. Res- 
ton staff wijl see that your name is 
-placed on the mailing list of the most 
conveniently located chapter and can 
tell you who to contact to learn more 
about local activities. 

Karen Ford and Betty Schultze' s 
^ hard work is a direct service to the 
St. Louis community. As volunteer 
leaders, they exemplify the efforts qf 
all regular and student officers in 
CEC . , working on behalf of our 
field and the students we serve. 



YAM Membership Growing 

» •* 

The new Technology and Media Envi- 
sion (TAM) is growing by several 
members a day, making it one of 
CECs fastest growing divisions . An 
increased need for information lead- 
ing to the use of technology with ex- 
ceptional students for educational ad- 
vancement is seen as the key to this 
growth. Says TAM President Edward ■ 
Cain, "Our conferences, convention * 
sessions planned for April, journal 
✓and newsletters— all for $10 — are 
making TAM a division from which 
any GEC member can get his or her 
money's worth. Join us!" 

For more information afcout TAM* 
or any of CECs other 12 divisions, 
contact CEC Headquarters. 



Congratulations to 
Winners of Awards for 
Excellence 

Five CEC chapters met all the rigor- 
ous criteria during the 1982-83 pro- 
gram year and achieved CECs presti- 
gious "Award for Excellence," . 
awarded at the D.C. Convention in % 
April 1984* Congratulations are ex- 
tended to each of the members of the 
following chapters: 

• Kentucky Derby Chapter #5, Ken- 
tucky; Sherry Howard, President. 

• Atlanta, Area Chapter #77, Geor- 
gia; Thelma Mumford, President. 

• Charlotte-Mecklenburg Chapter 
#147, North Carolina; Martie Grif- 
fin, President: 

• University of British Columbia 
Chapter #666, British Columbia; 
Lila Gaudry, President. 

• Trident Chapter #936, South Caro- 
lina;. Cynthia ttarbeson, President. 

To receive this award, chapters had 
to demonstrate ongoing activities and 
growth in # membership development; 
professional program planning and 
delivery; public relations; communi- 
cations with unit members and 
Council staff; and involvement in 
CEC decision-making processesT 



PAN Workshop Held 

The nationwide CEC Political Action 
Network (PAN) met for a four-day 
intensive workshop in Washington, 
D C. on September 22-25, 1984. Ac- 
tivities of the workshop included: 

• An intensive briefing on current 
federal legislative issues. 

• A review of the recently revised 
PAN Action Handbook. 

• A review of current Federal regula- 
tory and administrative issues. 

• A briefing from top staff of the 
U.S. Office of Special Education, 

• An extensive discussion of state- 
level activities. 

• A breakfast with key members of 
the Congress. 

• A full day of visits on Capitol Hill 
with senators and representatives. 
The PAN network's presence on 

Capitol Hill coincided with the clos- 
ing days of the 98tK Congress when 
important legislation of concern to 
CEC was being finalized. Thus, the 
PAN representatives were able to 
convey the views and objectives of 
CEC at a critical moment of decision * 
making for members of Congress, 
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9 CEC Financial Status 

The audit report on CECs financial 
condition based on the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1984 shows that the 
Council continues to improve its fi- 
nancial stability. The actions taken by 
the governance and headquarters 
staff, which ultimately affect every . 
member and uftit, have begun to pay 
off.' 

We must continue to search for , 
ways to increase income and cut 
costs, while improving our service to 
th5 membership. We have introduced 
strict measures of accountability to 
monitor our financial pulse on a con- 
tinuing basis. Our outside auditors 
arid the Standing Committee on Fi- 
nance will assist in accomplishing 
this objective. 

Jeptha V. Greer 
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CEC Standing Committee Vacancies Filled 



WitJ> the start of CEC's new gover- 
nance in July 1984, CEC President Jo- 
seph P. Gaughan filled seven vacan- 4 
eies for standing committee chairper- 
sons. 

Richard King was selected chair- 
person for the Conventions Commit- 
tee, William E. Johnson for the Cre- 
dentials and Elections Committee, 
Johi Alberg for the Finance Commit- 
tee, Beverly Johns for the Govern- 
mental Relations Committee, Jean- 
nette Misaka for the International Re- 
lations Committee, Marilyn Johnson 
for the Minority Groups Committee, 
and Maureen Gale for the Unit De- 
velopment Committee. 

The complete list of CEC standing 
committee members (and expiration 
dates) follows: 

• CONVENTIONS COMMITTEE— Rich- 
ard King, Chairperson (1986); Roberta 
Arrigo (1986); Randy Cranston (1985); 
B«verly-J«*n Prohaska (1987); and Mar- 
deanne W|hlen (1987). 

a CREDENTIALS and ELECTIONS COM- 
MITTEE — William E. Johnson, Chair- 
person (1986); Mary Jean Lambert 

(1985) ; Betty Morris (1987); and UDelle 
Olion (1987). 

• FINANCE COMMITTEE — Joni Alberg, 
Chairperson (1985); Joseph P. Gaughan, 

, President (1985); Michael Grimes, Presi- 
dent-Elect (1986); Judy Ashmore, First 
Vice President (1987); Nancy Anderson 

(1986) ; Randy Bowles (1985); Carrie L, 
Brodie (1987); Gary O. Carmen (1$85); 
Parthenia Cogdell (1985) 

«| GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS COM- 
* MITTEE— Beverly Johns, Chairperson 

(1987) ; Katheryn Bush (1985); Catherine 
A. Donahue (1986); John Jewell (1987); 
Wilbur T. Walton (1986); and Don Wer- 
ner (1985). * 

• HISTORY COMMITTEE— June Peterson 
Robinson, Chairperson (1986); Robert 
Abbott (1985); Lyndal M* Bullock 

(1985) ; Carol Eby (1986); and Bluma B. 
Weiner (1985). 

• HONORS COMMin EE— Edwin W. v 
Martin, Jr., Chairperson (1986); Carrie 
Brodie (1987); B. Vaughan George 

(1986) ; Eleanor Gueteloe (1985); and Pa- 
tricia White (1987). 

• INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE — Je*n*tte Mtsaka, Chairperson 

(1987) ; Mary, Burke (1987); Karol Sykox 
Ferguson (1986); Lyle Lloyd (1985); 
Rosa Lockwood (1987); Phil Lyon 
(1986); Phyllis R. Perelman (1985); Mer- 
rill C. Sitko (1986); and Frank South 
(1985). 



. ♦ MINORITY GROUPS COMMITTEE— 
Marilyn Johnson, Chairperson (1986); 
Arthur U. Iriarte (1985); Margie K. Ki- 
tano (1985); James M. Patton (1986); Ra? 
tnon M. Rocha (1987); and Allen R. 
Sullivan (1987). 

♦ PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS COM- 
MITTEE— Joyce Barnes, Chairperson 
(1985); Roscoe C Beach, Jr. (1987); 
Kayte M. Feant (1986); Stephen Lilly 
(1985); Gladine Robertson (1986); Fred- 
eric Schroeder (1986); and Bill Heller, ' 
Past Chairperson. 

# PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE— Judy 
Smith-Davis, Chairperson (1985); T. 
Timothy Crowner (1986); Doug Fuchs 
(1985); Pamela Gillet (1985); Verna Hart 
(1987); John Johnson (1987); Stanley 
Perkins (1986); and Raphael F. Simches 
(1987). 

# RESEARCH COMMITTEE— Mary Kay 
Dykes, Chairperson (1985); Michael 
Hardman (1987); Joseph Justen, III 
(1985); Frances Karnes (1986); Sidney R- 
Miller (1986); Robert Rutherford (1985); 
Richard Sobsey (1987); Sandra K. 
Squires (1986); and Brenda Williams 
(1987). J 

♦ UNIT DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE— 
Maureen Gale, Chairperson (1986); 
Katheryn E> Hargis (1987); Naomi Law 
(1985); Fro Mensendick (1985); and 
Dorothy Westgarth (1987). 

CEC Newsmakers 

This Fall Susan Pilgrim, cited for ear- 
ly competence in her chosen field, 
won the Outstanding Young Alum- 
nus (Alumna) Award from Presby- 
terian College, Clinton, South Caroli- 
na, She & presently a consultant for 
the behavior disorders program with 
the Douglas County Board of Educa- 
tion in Georgia, the state'governor 
for CECs Georgia Federation, and 
member of CEC Chapter #87. 

Orlando Taylor, a graduate profes- 
sor in the Department of Communi- 
cation Arts and Sciences, Howard 
University/ received the University's 
Distinguished Scholar-Teacher Award 
at a ceremony on April 24, 1984. Dr. 
Taylor (a member of CEC's District of 
Columbia Federation) was chosen 
from among nominees from each of 
the University's schools and colleges. 

Send your announcements for "CEC * 
Newsmakers" to Gale Adams, CtC, 3920 
Association Drive, Reston t VA 2209V 



In Memoriam 

Jean Garvin, Special Education 
Director for the Vermont Educa- 
tion Department, and long-term 
member of CEC Vermont Branch 
#167, died June 23, 1984. Born in 
St. Johnsbury, Ms. Garvin went 
to work for the Education De- 
partment inJ954 and was made 
director fr^Ml. In all she spent 
30 years pramting edubation for - 
•the handicapped at the Vermont 
Education Department. Ms. Gar- 
vin steered her division of the 
state agency through a period of \ 
rapid growth and change. She 
also served on several national 
education panels and received 
numerous awards for her work. 

David Treherne, Canadian gov- 
^nor-at-large on the CEC Execu- 
tive Committee during \977^ 
1980, died September 5, 1984. 
Born April 29, 1931, Mr. Tre- 
heme also represented Saskatch- 
ewan on the International Board 
of Governors for two terms— 
1974-1977 and 1980-1983, served 
on the Executive Committee of 
Canadian CEC ancJ as its Chair- p 
person in 1976-1977, and served 
as the Congress Coordinator for 
the Second National Congress of 
Canadian CEC hosted inSas-* 
katchewan in 1976. Hfc long ca- 
reer included teacher, education- 
al psychologist, and special edu- 
cation consultant. 



Student Partipipation 
Needed 

The Student CEC Honors Committee 
accepts and reviews nominations for 
the Outstanding Student CEC Mem- 
ber of the Year Award and then 
makes a recommendation to the Stu- 
dent CEC Executive Committee. Stu- 
dents interested in helping with the 
work of this committee should con- 
tact Mary Beutz, 1865 1 1th Avenue, 
Greeley, CO 80631. 
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Goals Established for Student CEG 



Student CEC needs the help of all its 
members and officers to achieve its 
1984-85 goals. Meeting in July 1984, 
* the Student CEC Executive Commit- 
tee'established five major goals; 

• To increase membership in Student 
CEC by, sponsoring a Membership 
Month tn October 1984, by spon- 
soring the Student CEC Annual 
Membership Contest, and by en- 
couraging recruitment of freshmen. 

• To increase professional and advi- 
sor support in Student CEC by dis- 
tributing TED/Student CEC Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation to all Student 
CEG advisory, sponsoring the "Re- 
cruit a PrdfSssof ' Campaign and 
Advisor Appreciation Dav on 
March 4, 1985. 

• To initiate contact with divisions. 

• To increase activities with youth by 
" promoting Programs for Exception- 
al Teens (PET) and CEC high 
school clubs. 



> • The Student CEC Executive 
Committee is presently accepting* 
nominations for the 1985 Susan Phil- 
lips Gorin Award, initiated in 1981 to 
honor a regular CEC member* who 
has demonstrated exemplary person- 
al and professional qualities while 
making outstanding contributions to 
Student CEC and exceptional chil- 
dren. 

To be considered for the award, an 
individual must be nominated to the 
Student CEC Executive Committee 
through written recommendations 
from at least two persons. Nomina- 
tions must be postmarked no later 
than February 1, 1985, and sent to * 
Mary Kemper, Program Specialist, 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091. 

• Nominations are also being ac- 
cepted for the Outstanding Student 
CEC Member of the Year Award. 

The recipient of this award may be 
any current Student CEC member 
who has exhibited outstanding abili- 
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• To promote the adoption of CECs 
Professional Standards by colleges 
and universities across the United 
States and Canada. 

How can students help achieve 
these goals? They can: 

• Promote membership recruitment 
and* retention throughout the year. 

• Work with CEC Headquarters to 
identify and recruit special educa- 
tion professionals whp are poten- 
tial members. 

• Promote Advisor Appreciation Day 
on their campus, March 4, 1985. 

• Explore the possibility of sponsor- 
ing a high school CEC club. 

• Notify their department that they 
support the adoption and imple- 
mentation of CEC Standards for 
the Preparation of Special Educa- 
tion Personnel. 

For more information, contact Mary, 
Kemper at CEC Headquarters. 



ties and qualities^ Da you know a 
student w ? ho has gone beyond the - ^ 
call of duty in serving Student CEQ? 
Someone who has gone the extra 
mile? If so, he or she could receive 
this award. 

Written nominations should be 
typed and include the candidate's 
name, address, 'telephone, and CEC 
chapter number, as well as a state- 
ment of at least one paragraph ex- 
plaining why you feel this individual 
is worthy of the award. Nominations 
should have no more than two pages 
of supporting material attached, 
Nominations for this award must be 
postmarked no later than February 1, 
1985, and sent to Mary Kemper. 

Let's Hear from You 

Student CEC chapter presidents, gov- 
ernors, and members are encouraged 
to submit chapter and association 
news to Erma Gates, 2614 Howard 
St., St. Louis, MO 63106, for possible 
inclusion in Update. J * 
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Student CEC Captures 
Historical Perspectives 

Everyone who has taken an introduc 
tory course in special education has 
learned something abouMhe mile- 
stone events in the history of our 
field. But history is not merely a 
summary of past events; it is the sto- 
ry of human passions, efforts, and ac 
complishments which are seldom re- 
corded in textbooks. 

Student CEC members around the 
country are capturing these personal 
perspectives by interviewing some of 
the individuals who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the field. 

Interviewees are being asked to 
share reminiscences about how and 
why they entered the field, to de- 
scribe their first teaching situation, 
and to reflect on the people who 
most influenced their careers. They 
will also be asked to share words of 
wisdom for new teachers and to sug- 
gest ways that personnel preparation 
could be improved. The interviews 
will be recorded on tape and tran- 
scribed for future publication. The 
project is being coordinated by Ran- 
dy Bowles, Student CfeC Executive 
Vice-President. 

For more information contact Ran- 
dy Bowles, c/o CEC headquarters, 



Calf for 1985-86 SCEC 
Officers 

The strength of any organization lies 
within its members and leaders. Stu- 
dent CEC is no exception and is look- 
ing for bright enthusiastic students 
to serve as the 1985-86 International 
Student CEC officers. Serving as a 
student officer is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to learn more about CEC and 
to sharpen your professional leader- 
ship skills. If you are a student who 
is not employed full-time, we encour- 
age you to consider this opportunity. 
For more information and further de- 
tails about these positions, please 
contact Mary Kemptfr alfCEC Head- 
quarters. 
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Student CEC Announces Two Nomipation Deadlines 



\ 




ERIC Contract to Continue for Five Years 



(Continued from p. 79) 

Special Education Programs, was 
made part of the total contract. It is 
the purpose of this project to assess 
and disseminate the gains in knowl- 
edge that have been made in the 
education of exceptional children and 
in the preparation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators as a result of SEP funded 
research. 

The following people are serving 
on the Advisory Board, to the Clear- 
inghouse; Judy Ashmore, Jefferson 
County, KY Public Schools; Michael 
Behrmann, George Mason University; 
Patricia Cegelka, San Diego State 
University; Philip Chinn, TEast Texas 
State University; Terry Eidell, Appa- 
4*chia Educational Laboratory > Inc.; 
George Fichter, Ohio Department of 
Education; Susan Flowers, National 
Rehabilitation Information Center; 
Leone Hanson, Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia Public Schools; Thomas 
O'Toole, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land Public Schools; Roslyn Rosen, 
Galtaudet College; Win Tillery, 1 
School District of Philadelphia, PA; 
Mary Margaret Wood, University pf 
Georgia. 

* Donald K. Erickson is Director of 
the Clearinghouse and Dorothy Bel- 
ing, June Br Jordan, and Lynn C. 
Smarte are Associate Directors. Other 
personnel include: Jean N. Nazzaro, 
writer/editor; Carol Lloyd, abstractor; 



Nominations Reminder 

1985 J. E. Wallace Wallin Award 
Deadline: January 4, 1985 

1985 Clarissa Hug Teacher of the 
Year Award 

Deadline January 21, 1985 

For specific information on sub- 
mitting nominations for the Wal- 
lin Award, see p. 90 of the Sep- 
tember issue oLExceptkmal Chil- 
dren; for the Hug Award, see p. 
263 of the November issue of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 



Betty Amos, administrative assistant; 
Janet, Drill and Pauline Moran, infor- 
mation specialists; and Joan Flamm 
and Beverley Gardner, secretaries.' 

9- 

Greer Appoints Staff 
Committee to Identify 
Program Priorities 

Executive Director Jeptha V. Greer 
has established a staff Program Ad- 
visory Committee to make recom- % 
mendations to him on priorities for 
total program directions for CEC. 

Activities of the corpmittee include 
(a) gathering of information and 
identifying needs, issues, and con- 
cerns in the field; (b) discussing and 
coming to a consensus on the priority 
areas for CEC's programmatic thrust; 
(c) setting program goals for at least a 
three-year period; and (d) involving 
governance, divisions, special educa- 
tion leaders, and the various, audi- 
ences of CECs membership in the in- 
formation gathering process and 
identification of priorities. A series of 
telephone interviews is now under 
way* 

It is expected that the results of the 
committee's efforts will be seen in the 
annual program budget. The priority 
area(s) should be evident in proposed 
activities across departments — in gov- 
ernmental relations thrusts, special 
publications, the journals, confer- 
ences, seminars, workshops, conven- 
tion themes, information material* to 
chapters and federations, and ERIC 
Clearinghouse projects and services. 
Such targeted planning and focused 
concentration in priority areas shoUl^ 
clearly make CEC's professional posi- 
tion fxiore visible, ensure the use of 
its resources to the best Economic ad- 
vantage, and create a strong impact 
on special education programs and 
services. 

The staffjcommittee members are: 
June B. Jordan (Chair), -Donald K. 
Erickson, Susan Gorin, Jeptha V. 
Greer, Herbert Prehm, and Frederick 
J. Weintraub. 

n 



CEC Continues 
Leadership Role 

(Continued from p. 79) 

and other users about the software 
that is available. 

CEC's role ih the three-year project 
is to link developers and users 
through an annual special education 
software conference. The first confer- 
ence is scheduled for May 2-3, 1985, 
in Washington, D.C {See "Software 
Conference Planned for May" on p, 
79 for more details on the confer- 
ence.) 

Center for Special Education 4 
Technology 

On September 30, 1984, CEC began * 
operation of the Center for Special 
Education Technology Information 
Exchange. Under the direction of Su- 
san Elting, the Center will address 
the needs of special educators, ad- * * 
ministrators, and parents for more 
systematic awareness, planning, se- 
lection and use of technology for im- 
proving the quality of instruction for 
handicapped students. 

The Center is a joint effort among 
CEC, JWlA^rnational, and LJNC 
Resources, Working as one unit; 
these organizations are promoting 
the* systematic collection and transfer 
of information about technology ad- 
vances and applications among par- 
ents, educators, and administrators 
working with handicapped children 
and* youth. 

The Center is organizing a special- 
ized information base to provide 
search and sMjjthesis services on 
emerging tecnnStagy research, appli- 
cations, and implementation to users. 
The Center will also conduct an an- 
nual symposium on research and de- 
velopment issues in special education 
.technology and will strengthen the 
mechanisms for transferring informa- 
tion among special education re- 
searchers, practitioners, and policy 
makers. The resources of the Center 
will be accessible to special educators 
by phone, mail, electronic networks, 
and a telephone hotline and taped 
message system. 
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Winter 1985 



A National Conference 
on Secondary, Transitional, 
and Postsecondary Education 

for Exceptional Youth 



Marriott Copley Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 
March 7-9. 1985 




Set aside three days in March to share experiences, exchange 
information and find successful solutions with other professional 
educators; Help your children, your schools, your communities and 
yourself to an educational experience enhancing your potential with 
practical knowho'w. Attend this vital gathering .of teachers, counse- 
lors, administrators, coordinators and parents dedicated to independ- 
ence ana fulfillment of their children's highest levels of economic, 
personal, academic and occupational potential. 




Sponsored 
by The Council 
• for Exceptional Children 
and 

The Northeast Regional 
Resource Center 



H 
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Charting the Course 
lor Future Independence 



Across the country new initiatives are being launched to improve the 
quality of programs that prepare exceptional studen#for personal 
and financial independence in their adult lives. v 

Views on what constitutes appropriate services for handicapped 
adolescents and young adults have changed since trie passage of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the Education for All Handicapped Child- 
ren *Act of 1975. Emphasis has now shifted frorti separate special 
education work programs to integrating students in vocational educa- 
tion classes, from sheltered workshops to competitive employment, 
and from limited employment opportunities to individualized career 
development plans. 

Both The Counejl for Exceptional Children (CEC) and The Northeast- 
Regional Resource Center (NERRC) promote the concept that weshould 
provide exceptional students with the knowledge and skills necessary 
te attain their -highest levels of economic, personal, and social 
fulfillment. 



Key Benefits of Attendance 



• Gain ideas for public-private sector cooperation 

• Find out about federal funds available to support your innovations 

• Learn about model programs in transition 

• Meet the "experts" in transition 

• Take home a special resource packet of up-to-date information on transition 
issues 

• Discover the latest transitional techniques, curricula, and instructional 
materials 

• Identify common problems confronting transition and discover solutions 

• Meet your colleagues 



J 

Achievement of this goal requires cooperation of an array of educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, community, and business partners. " This national 
conference Wilf serve not only to inform participants of existing trends, 
and options, but will inspire future innovation and creativity. 

For your convenience, registration forms are included. 



Who Should Attend 



s 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC 



Special education administrators 
and teachers 

Vocational education administra- 
tors and teachers 
Regular education administrators 
and classroom teachers 
Social service agency admin- 
istrators 

Special needs coordinators 
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• Guidance, rehabilitation, and 
career counselors 

• Teacher educators 

• Job training specialists 

• Curriculum coordinators 

• Business, labor, and industry 
representatives 

• Parents and disabled individuals 

r 

Tax Deduction 

An income tax deduction is allowed fo, 
educational expenses (including regis 
(ration fees, cost of travel, meals, and lodg 
ing) incurred to maintain or improve proles 
sional skills, 



CEC and NERRC bring you a combined experience of over 60 years of 
professionaUraining. Here!s what attendees have said about the quality 
of our conferences. 

"very professional : . . exactly what I needed to know" * 4 

9 ■ ' —local administrator 



"best I've been to .-> . very well organized" 
"tremendous variety of session offerings" 



—state director 



"extremely informative" 
"outstanding presenters" 



—special education teacher 
—teacher educator 
—parent 



How attendees rated CEC's most recent conference . . . ' 
90% rated overam conference as "good," "outstanding," or "excellent" 
60% gave indMraaxsessions an overall rating of outstanding" or 

"excellent" 




Madeleine C. Will. Assistant Secretary lor the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS), is the top U.S. government 
official responsible for administration of fed- 
eral programs in special education She 
oversees the three components of OSERS: 
National Institute of Handicapped Research 
(NltiR), Rehabilitative Services Administration 
(RSA), and the Office of Special Education 
Programs (OSEP). Ms. Will is tentatively 
scheduled to address the conference on Fri- 
day morning. The address will focus on the 
new federal priorities, policies and initiatives 
toward the successful transition of disabled 
youth. **'' 



Schedule at a Glance 



Harold Russell. Chairman of the President's 
Committee , on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, wiit speak to the conference Saturday 
morning. Mr. RusseU, who lost both hands in a 
wartime accident ifi the Army became a 
national symbol for courage when he won an 
Academy Award for portraying a handless 
sailor in the movie, 'The Best Years of,Our 
Lives. " He is active in business as'president 
of Harold. Russell Associates, Inc., a firm 
which counsels contractors on the establish- 
ment of affirmative action plans for hiring 
handicapped workers. Mr. Russell will bring 
to the conference his personal and profes- 
sional perspectives on preparing Handicapped 
students to be productive adults. 



Marca 7. 

Workehop and Site 
Visit Check-m , 
7:30*30 am . 

Training workshops 
fc30a.ro.«4fl0p.m 

Site Visit* 
130 a m -4:00 p. m 

Conference fttQistraiion 
!:30-6:30'pm 
t 

Fadaraliy Funded 
Project Profit** 

Ekhibit Hal* Opening and 
Natworfcing Cash Bar 

4:004:30 p.m. 



<t , March & .W5 

Conf arence Registration 
7:30 a.m. -5:00 p.m. 

Conference Sessions 
830-10:45 am 

*oo-$:30pm, 

jfanerai Session 
tt:OOajMJ:30p,rrt 



Exhibit Hours 
tOO* M00 a.m. 
30-5:00 pm 



U ton * 

Conf arance Registration 

7:30 anv!£30p.m. 

Conference Sessions 
9:00-1115 am. 
2.00-4 15 pm 

Ganerat Session 
ll^im.- 1230pm 

£*hibtl Hours 
800 am\-tt:30a.m 
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Exhibits 



You will want to take full advantage of this 
opportunity to examine the latest books, 
teaching aids, equipment, and software avail- 
able to you and your students. 

The conference program is designed to 
allow time without conflict for you to give 
total attention to the exhibits. In addition, a 
"networking 0 cash bar will be held adjacent to 
the exhibit area Thursday evening from 4:00— 
6:30 urn. 



100 Conference Sessions 
to Stimulate Ymrfotential 
Friday and Saturday 



Limited Attendance 
Intensive Workshops 
Thursday 



Participate in stimulating conference sessions that address a range of topics 
chosen to meet your needs. Here are just a few of the high calibre sessions: 



Experience Based Career Education 
for Exceptional Youth 

Vocational Assessment for Mildly to 
Moderately Handicapped Students: 
Linking Curriculum-Based in^chooi 
Processes with Community Based 
Transitional Processes . 

FollowUp ol Postsecondary AJe 
Learning Oisabled Oropouts and 
Graduates 

Training Parents as Advocates for - 
Career Education 

Teaching Job-ftetated Social Skills to 
Faciiitat* School to-Work Transition 

Partnerships with (Justness and 
Industry: A Transitional Model 
Implemented at the Local Level 

Planning the transition of Studerffs 
with Severe Handicaps from School 
to Adult Services: Required Compo- 
nents at the State Level 

Problems and Prospects in Postse- 
condary Education tor Disabled 
Students 



Anaiyting Industry to Improve Voce 
tional Curriculum. Vocational Pro 
gramming. and increase Effective 
Job Placement 1 

. Environmental Assessment: A Tech 
nique to Facilitate the Transition 
Process 

Preparing Special Needs Inmates for 
y ving in the "Straight World * < 

A No-Cost Transition Model for Mui- / 
tiply Disabled Young Adults 

Troubleshooting for Transition: Job 
Matching" for Special Populations 

Emotional Disturbance and Juvenile $ 
Delinquency: Everyone's Problem 
Which Must Be Addressed Through 
interagency Cooperation ^ 

Expanding Vocational Options for 
Handicapped Youth Through 
Community Based Training 

A Program for the Gifted Secondary 
School Student 

Work Adjustment /Employment Skills: 
A Service Delivery Perspective 



The Development and Coordination of 
Services for College Students with 
Disabilities 

Cognitive Training Program for 
Youths/Young Adults Haying a Spi- 
nal Cord Injury - ^ 

Teaching Job and Life Skitts to the 
Physically Handicapped Adolescent 

Utilizing Work Samples -to Developing 
Assessment Methods and Program 
Content for Secondary Education 

, Programs 

identifying Valued Social Skills in 
Employment Settings 

A Model Alternative Occupational 
Program linking Education. Indus- 
try and Technology 

The Importance of Transitional Policy 
in Providing an Effective Continum 
of Services for Oisabled Youth and 
Adults 

Strategies for Employment: A Sup- 
ported Work Model 




OiedreHayden Stephen Chit wood 

Sign up for success in 1985 in the key area of transition that con- 
cerns you the most: 



o 
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Choose from six highly practical one-day workshops 
designed to pro vide in-d&pth information and intensive skill 
development To ensure availability of space, equipment 
and handouts, workshop enrollment is by preregistration 
oniy and each training session is limited to 45 participants 
Workshops will be held on Thursday. March 7: from 8:30 
am, to4:00pm. Bach workshop participant will receive a 
certificate for 0.6 Continuing Education Units (CEU) for 
participation^ this intense day of professional develop* 
ment Now is the time to reserve your place, so take a 
moment to read the descriptions and make your choice on 
the convenient preregistratidn form The workshop fee . 
includes registration, coffee, participant materials, and the 
04 CEU 

W1 Parents and Professionals: 
Partners Plannljip for the Employment 
of Severely Handicapped Students 

The purpose of this workshop will be to provide parents and 
professionals with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
effectively advocate for students with severe and profound 
handicaps in order to ensure a successful transition from 
school to work, The target student population are those 
labeled multi-handicapped, autistic, or profoundly mentally 
retarded, Participants will receive information about: 

♦ Practical methods for improving the transition 
process, 

♦Employment alternatives available , for individuals 
with severe handicaps. 

♦ Supported employment options for severely 
handicapped. 

♦ New roles and competencies for parents, 

♦ An innovative parent-t<H>arent training program. 
Handouts, videotapes, and slides will supplement the 

combination lecture/discussion format. ^ ^ 
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Workshop Leaders: 

Paul Wehman is the Director of the Virginia Commonwealth 
University Rehabilitation Research and Training Center 
which focuses on employment of individuals with mental 
retardation Or Wehman has been an Associate Professor 
of Special Education al Virginia Commonwealth for nine 
years and his main research interests are in transition, 
employment and leisure skills of those with severe hand- 
icaps 

Otedre Nayden is the Program Director of the Parent Educa- 
tional Advocacy Training Center Ms Haydenjs a parent 
training specialist with expertise in the lege! aspects of 
educating handicapped children She manages the design 
and implementation of the Parent Center s team training 
programs 

Stephen Chltwood is Professor of Public Administration of 
George Washington University anattorney. and a parent of 
a child with special needs His area of legal expertise is 
administrative law and education ol handicapped. * 



Special Interest Sessions 



Networking sessions have been planned 
throughout the conference to give you the 
opportunity to meet with people in similar 
positions to get acquainted, wrestle with 
common problems, and swap experiences 
and ideas. You will also have the chance to 
interact with individuals from innovative 
research, demonstration, or personnel prepar- 
ation projects which were recently federally 
funded. 



Educational Site Visits 
Thursday 



Gain insights to help strengthen your 
programs back home by visiting success- 
ful transitional programs in the Boston area. 
Choose one of three tour options, based on the 
type of program that interests you. Tours 
include examples of both irr-school training 
and post-school support to develop work 
competencies. 

Each tour will begin with a general introduc- 
tion by the staff, followed by visits to classes 
and work sitas. Since fheprograms will be in 
progress, the enrollment for *ach tour will be 
limited to 10 people. 

Tours will depart from the conference hotel 
at 8:30 am on Thursday and return by 4:00 
p.m. Inexpensive lunches will be available at 
the tour sites. 

For details on tour sites and to reserve your 
place on the tour of your choice, see the Site 
isit Form.The deadline for registering for a 
tte visit is February 4, 1985. Please note that 
workshops &nd educational site visits are 
concurrent 




TOUR 4 : Business /industry partnerships 
that provide program- and community-based 
training to handicapped adults. Tour in- 
cludes: Greater Boston Rehabilitative Servi- 
ces, W. E. Fernald State School, and Sduth 
Shots Rehabilitation Center. 

TOUR B: On-site programs for adolescents 
and adults. Tour includes: Boston College 
Campus School, Children's Hospital Sup- 
ported Work Program, and Joseph P. Keefe 
Technical High School. 

TOUR C: Programs for .adolescents and 
adults that feature community based train- 
ing for competitive employment, Tour 
includes: Transitional 1 Employment Enter- 
prises, Minuteman Vocational Technical 
High School^and LABB Vocational Training 
Program, 
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tottriQtncy Collaboration: 
Craning Traditional Boundaries 

Interagency collaboration is necessary to provide a 
coordinated continuum of service to aid secondary age 
handicapped youth in their move from school into the 
community and the world of work. It requires new plan- 
ning and strategies, administrative .structures, com- 
munication avenues. >and*staff development programs. 
Presenters have identified keys to effective collaboration, 
and will provide participants with state of the art informa- 
tion concerning the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of interagency programs. A successful model of 
interagency collaboration will be demonstrated by a team 
of local, state, and higher education agency representa- 
tives from West Virginia. In addition, workshop partici- 
pants will be given advice on how to adapjl this model to 
improve transitional services in their own flRtings. 



Workshop Leiders: 

Iva Dun Cook is Associate Professor of Special Education. 
West Virginia College of Graduate Studies. Institute. West 
Virginia. Or Cook has had extensive experience in transi- 
tional programming for handicapped youth, both in the 
public schools and in higher education. She is a past 
president of C£C's Division on Career Development 
Sandra ftarkty is Director of Special Education. Kanawka 
County Board of Education, Charleston West Virginia 
Miry Lou Butch is Coordinator of Special Education and 
Early Childhood: Wood County Board of Education. Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia, 

Jean Gary Davit is Supervisor of Disadvantaged, Handh 
$appad> and Work Study West Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation. Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Mutt Education 
William Ntelps is Chief of School Services, West Virginia 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
ttlehul Vafentint is Director of StudentSupport Services, 
Texas School for the Deaf Austin. Texas, 
Elfendi Ward is Special Needs Coordinator. Cabel County 
West Virginia Vocational Technical Center g 



sitiington 

W3 Interactlvt Vocational Attmmtnt: 

Integrating Aamsrowrt 

with Trantlbonil PrDQrammlng 

Tfte emphasis of this workshop is on gathering informal, 
assessment data during all phases of the vocational prepa- 
ration process and on applying the results of this assess- 
ment directly to programming decisions for exceptional 
youth/adults. The specific goals of the workshop include; 
I. To provide instruction and practice in the develop, 
ment of checklists, rating scales, interview forms, and 
other informal instruments relevant to vocational 
assessment. 

2 To provide a framework for and hands-on experience 
in translating assessment results into programming 
recommendations> 

1 To-present an overview and demonstration of rele- 
vant uses of microcomputers in the vocational 
assessment process. 

Workshop tiidem 

Pitrlclt SiHIngton is an Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ments of Special Education and Adult and Occupational 
Education at Indiana University. She has written numer- 
ous articles and conducted a number^ of inservice work- 
shops in the area of vocational assessment. She is cur- 
rently chairperson of the Ad Hoc Committee oh Car- 
eer/Vocational Assessment of the Division on Career 
Development within CEC 

Cindy Okoto is a Research Associate at the Center for Innova- 
tion in Teaching tht Handicapped at Indiana University, 
She has been involved in several major research projects 
with secondary school special educators and students, and 
is currently involved in a federally funded research project 
to examine the use of microcomputers with mildly handh 
capped adolescents. 
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Boston is at once a state capital, a university 
town, a great shopping city, a center of high 
technology, a place of varied entertainment, 
and a tourist attraction. 

Whether it's the gas-lit streets of Beacon 
Hill, the churches around Copley Square or the 
famous Boston Common, the heritage of more 
than 350 years of history enriches life here as 
in no other American city. History buffs will 
want to walk the Freedom Trail that starts 
downtown and includes the Old State House, 
the Paul Revere House, and the Bunker "Hill 
Monument. * 
Boston is the home of internationally known 

Save money and reseo/e your place at this valuable, professional event when 
you oreregister by February 4; 1985. Just use the Preretjisfration Form 
enclosed, check the workshop that will benefit you most and mail it to CEC, All 
preregistrants will receive written confirmation and a schedule of conference 
sessions and events, And, to help you plan ahead to enjoy the sights and sounds 
of Boston, all preregistrants will recetve a list pf symphonic, theatrical, and other 
$ special events happening while you're there. 



institutions such as the Boston Public Library, 
the Museum of Fine, Arts; and the Boston 
Symphony. And only Boston has the Boston 
Pops. 

Shoppers love the Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, the Back Bay, and Harvard Square. 
Hundreds of restaurants feature seafood and 
delightful New England specialties as well as 
international cuisine. You can experience so 
much on even a brief trip. Most of Boston s 
treasures are within walking distance of each 
other, and its subway system is one of the 
country's most convenient and economical. 



Discount Air Fares 



AttfAtfS 

• AJrfart Througn Major Carntrs 

• no Acwanct Purchase frequtrtmtrt 

• no Minimum stay fctQuirtmtnt 

• not AvaHaoi* to tht central Puouc 

• ODtaiMNt onivTrtrougri tr>« tom 
Frtt "WC" NuctfDtr . 



Fart Cutrmttt; r*#rt may 0« » O'omotiOnji fart lowtr than tht cohvthtion 
tart to aoitqn The rtstrvation salts *Qtnt wilt proviot * tart quott offtrlrtO 
tht to»t*t fart avanabit - * 

P A YMtMT MFOtMATtOM 

Airilot tlcktt wrymtnt mav bt madt Dv chtck, mootv OfOtr or maior tndtt 
card, aii chtcto ano montv ordtn must Ot madt oavabit-ano mam to: 
Air Timm twtat ■ 

?850 K Strttt. N.W.. Suitt MO 
Washington. O C 2000$ 

RHUTV ATOMS 

to ootain suOtr discount airfarts. you MUST makt rtstrvations through thf 
tdtt f rtt numOtr listtd Oh thH p*Qt 00 NOT call tht Jifflntt or tht atsccTatlor 
national htadquarttrj for discount airfart rtstrvations 

it tfrtoartd. . ttotfort catting, ofeaw nave tht following information rtadv 
for tht rtstrvation agtnt 

» Your homt city airport. 

* Oatts and tirrm of dtwrturm ano amvaft. 

* Num&tr of oorsons travtrtng (aoults/chlldrtn) 

* Form of pavmtnt chtcit. monty orotr or crtdit card (navt ertdtt card 
^ information rt*»yi 

A comouttrittd ttintrary. Mint ticktts and cornpMtt instructions ww M 
maiMd to you via first class mail it is as tlmoM m thati 

wt vt madt if simpwca** Monday thru 
*riday,fcM am-*« ©.m, iasttmTimt * 




TOLL M MATKMWIM 

W0-241W44 

cxcttrt »n HaMMH ano Alaiu c* 



txctu&t* travtf arranotd and orovtdtd dy am rravt/ JtrWct. mtN tWwt. D C, 




Salty I Pftirehlck 

W4 High Touch Minigtmont Strategies 
for Transitional Professionals 

The locus of this workshop will be to acquaint profes- 
sionals in transition with high touch management strate- 
gies that can be immediately put to work in any setting. 
Workshop participants wijj learn to: 

* Accommodate critical change, 

♦ Recognize stress signals 

• Evaluate and resolve conflict. 

♦ Analyze communication and improve listening, 

• Build team spirit and stimulate cooperation. 

* CDt wasted time and boost productivity. 
At the conclusion of this self-improvement workshop. 

participants will be able to achieve more of themselves, 
their clients, their bosses, and their staff * 

Workshop Ludtr. 

Silly t Plurchlck is currently the Associate Director for 
Cuyahoga Special Education Service Center She has been 
an instructor at Kent State University, a Consultant Super- 
visor of Special Education in Columbiana County. Ohio and 
a secondary teacher of students in classes for the educabte 
mentally retarded, teaming disabled, gifted: and English 
Honors at Springfield L oca! High School. Mahoning County, 
Ohio. She has become well known as a lecturer oh Stress 
Management 
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fitrbtn Berkovich 

; W5 From Remediation to Migration: 
Poitsocondary Progrimt 
lor turning Disabled Collogt Students 

This will be an intensive workshop dedicated to creating 
an in-depth level of understanding concerning what a post- 
secondary program should offer the learning disabled stu- 
dent, The intent of the workshop will be to dovetail the 
efforts of the high school guidance counselor and parents 
in their selection of college programs for the learning dis- 
abled student who has had special education siwport 
Workshop participants will learn: 

• How to select the appropriate postsecondary program. 4 ' 

• What baseline information to collect for diagnostic 
purposes. 

• Who are the support personnel in college. 

• How to gain access to tutoring and counseling servi- 
ces in college. 

• What information the prospective college student 
requires. 

* • How to evaluate student progress in college. 

• When to make a recommendation that the student is 
. ready for transition to a regular college program. 

There will be ample time to answer questions as- welt as 
reatt to the lecture, handouts, and media material that will 
be part of the day s experience. 

Workihop Uidtn: 

forbin Borkovtch is the Director of the Individual Learning 
Program at the University of New England in Biddeford. 
Maine, She is also the Director of the Learning Develop- 
ment Clinic, a private agency that evaluates and plans 
curriculum for school aged students. 
Vernon Owen Grumbling is the Director of the Learning 
Assistance Center at the University of New England in 
Biddeford, Maine, and he is Assistant Professor in the Div- 
ision of Liberal Learning. 

Clayton Plnetti, is an Associate Professor for Developmental 
Studies at Bangor Community College, Bangor Maine, 



i H PhJUipo 

W6 Alliances Thit Work: 

Wiyt to Link Industry, Education, and Technology 

This workshop will provide participants, with practical 
strategies for developing cooperative ventures between 
industry, education, and technology in order to produce 
more effective school-to-work transitional programs for 
exceptional youth. Case study analyses and handouts will 
illustrate specific: 

• Strategies for developing alliances between the public 
and private sector. 

• Procedures for assessing needs and" evaluating 
outcome*, 

• Training program components and their subsequent 
benefits. 

• Program costs and potential funding sources. 

In addition, a panel of representatives from industry and 
social service organizations will discuss their roles in suc- 
cessful training partnerships as well as react to the issues 
raised by workshop participants. 

Workihop LiKfrrt 

John ft. Phillip* the former Director of Project COFFEE 
(Cooperative Federation for Education Experiences) con- 
sults with school districts, educational service centers, and 
departments of education on the design of transitional 
programs +rhich integrate education, industry, a/xf 
technology 

K Wendy Hanton is director of Project COAP (Center (or Occu- 
pational Awareness and Placement), a state validated 
scboot-to-work transition program for special needs young 
adults 15 to 22 years of age. r 
Mtchiol Odom is Manager of Educational Relations for Digital 
Equipment Corporation. 
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• PREREGISTRATION APPLICATION 
- CEC/NERRC NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SECONDARY. TRANSITIONAL . * 

AND POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 
Siva limt ind money by pringistering by February 4 1985. Preregistrations postmarked after February 4 will not be accepted. On-site conference 
registration, single-day tickets, and exhibits-only passes will be available for 'purchase, on a space available basis, beginning at 1:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, March 7, in the conference registration area on the 4th floor of the Marriott. Written requests for refunds, minus 20% administrative 
costs, will be honorfld only if postmarked no later than March 9. 1985, To preregister, mail the completed form below, along with your check, 
credit card information, purchase or money order, payable to C£C, to Department of Professional Development, The Council for Exceptional 
Children. 1920 Association Drive. Reston. VA 22091. ? " 

Please charge by bankcard account for preregistration * 
Visa Card # ; ' or Master Card # , 



First Name 


wst Name 


Employing Agency 


Street 


* — » : 


City State/Province 


Zip/Postal Code Area Code/Phone 



« " .1 
s Expiration Date ! • v» 



Signature , 



\ 

\ 

Canadian cridit card transactions will be- 
billed it the currant rati of exchange. > 



If a CEC member, please fill in membership ID » ! ; \ 



OVER 



APPLICATIOH FOR HOUSING ACCOMIVTt)DATI(mS ft .,, . „ t \ . 

CEC/NERRC NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SECONOARY, TRANSITIONAL. Q SjT^^^uTfJ^r^ 

AND POSTSECONOARY EOUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL .YOUTH located In the heart of the fashionable 

Mail to: Boston Marriott Copley Place Hotel Back Bay. The hotel features five firte restau- 

1 10 Huntington Avenue rants and lounges and is within easy\walking 

P.O. Box 791 distance of fine shops, art galleries, theaters 

Boston. Massachusetts 02117-0791 and famous landmarks. To reserve your 

room, just send the Hotel Reservation Form 

Confirm reservations to: (Only one confirmation will be sent for each reservation) directlyto the Marriott with one night s deposit. 

Rtsirvitlont muit be received by February 14, 1985, to be aiiured of i room. For your convenience, all conference and* 

workshop sessions are housed under one 
Name : « t roof. 



Street or Box 



ity : u I State ' 2ip 



NOTE: In order to obtain CEC rates, use this official form and send directly to the Boston Marriott Copley Place^Hotel at the above address. 

Changes or cancellations must be made thro ugh the hotel, telephone t-800-228-9290. If the reservation is not honored by 6:00 pm on the 

day of arrival, the room will be billed for one hight and the reservation will be cancelled. Ailtll 

* * UVcn 
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March 7-9. 1985 EDUCATIONAL SITE VISIT REGISTRATION Boston. Massachusetts 

_ • J CEC/NERRC NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SECONOARY, TRANSITIONAL. 

ANO POSTSECONOARY EOUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 

To reserve your place on the tour of your choice, send this form with a check for $7.50, payable to Trinity College, to: 

Karen Fox 
NERRC 

Trinity College 
Colchester Avenue 

Burlington, VT 05401 * 
The deadline for registering for a site v.isit is February 4. 1985. No on-site registration is available for tours. 

Name ___ * 

Street or Box , 

City : • ; ; ;> v - ^ 1 State ' Zip 

Remember! Workshops and site visits ire heifr|t thefcame time. If you are signing up tor a workshop you will be unable to attend a site tour. The 
enrollment for each tour is limited to 10 peppra Sign up early to reserve your place. 

k - - OVER 
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Triiiifiio Workshop Solution— Workshops have limited enrollments. Since they last 6 hours and run concurrently, you can be enrolled in 
% ONLY ONE. Please indicate your first and second choice by workshop number: 



1st Choice 



2nd Choice 



Training Workshop Foos 

1. CEC Regular Member 

2. CEC Student Member; 

3. Regular Non-Member 

4. Student Non-Member* 

Total enclosed for Workshop 

Confersnci Foos 

5. CEC Regular Member 

6. CEC Student Member* 

7. Regular Non-Member 
8 Student Non-Member* 



ProroBistration (Only) 

$120.00 

* 75.t>0 * 



145.00_ 
90. (XL 



ProrogUtratton 

$70.00 



35.00. 
9500L 
50 00- 



Total enclosed for Conference . . $ 



Total enclosed for Workshop and Conference* . . U 



Present Posltion/Rolojtl 

□ Administrator 
'□ Teacher 

□ Teacher Trainer 

CEC USE ONLY: I 



□ Curriculum Developer 

□ Rehabilitation Specialist 
D Related Service Provider 



If 



NOTE; Disabled? For special assistance, please inform CEC 
Headquarters as far in advance as possible. Services availa- 
ble include escorts/readers for the visually impaired, inter- 
preters and TTY for the deaf, and wheelchairs for the physi- 
cally handicapped. Please attach requirements to this form. 



On -Site Roglstrition 

$10000 
50.00 
12500 
65.00 



The£e rates will be in effect 
during Conference week. 



StuHent Advisor's Signature Required 



□ Researcher 

□ Counselor * - 

□ Other (specify) 



Q Parent 



□ Evaluator 



Single or Double Occupancy S63* 

□ Single □ Double 

•$15.00 per additional person after 2 



All rooms subject to 5.7% tax (subject to chtngt) Suit* rata available on request frofn the hotel. 



Arrival Oita 



Appro*. Arrival Time 



Departure Oiti . 



Include $50 first night's deposit td confirm your reservation/Make your check or money order payable to the Boston Marriott Copley Place Hotel, 
or charge to your American Express or Diners Club Card. 

□ American Express □ Diners Club Card Number — : s Expiration Date , . 

Signature, - — 



Name(s) of occupants for each room requested. Please bracket names of those sharing room. 



If disabled, please specify the Special housing accommodations needed: 
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SITE VISIT CHOICE (Please number in order of preference): x 
□ *~ Tour A 

Business/Industry partnirshipt that provide program- and community -batad tralnlno to handlcappad idulti: 

♦ Greater Beaton Rehabilitative Services — A* group-supported worksite at Lotus. Inc., where clients referred from both schools and public agencies package and assemble compute* 
software programs. • , 

W. £ Fernald State School— A state facility for adults which offers transitional training both on the grounds a nd in the community i n horticulture, food, a nd janitorial services, (Lunch 

South Short HehaWlltation Center— a vocational residential, and educational program serving 300 mild to moderately ha ndicapped clients with a continuum of services including 

ititive placements. The center operates its own business which contracts with government agencies and 



evaluation, shel tered workshop, activity centers . work crews a nd compe tit 
private industry, ^ 

□ TourB 
On tHe programs for adoitteente and adult*: 

• Beaton College Campua ftthoot— This school for the multiply handicapped offers a continuum of vocational services ranging from pre-benchwork activities in a sheltered workshop to 
competitive job training on a university campus in places such as the library, radio station, and computer center, % \ 

• Joseph P. Kotfe Technical High School— Nationally recognized as one of the ten best vocational technffcal schools, this program provides students in grades 9-12 with vocational 
training and citizenship skills through experiential learning. independent work opportunities, and individualized instruction, (Lunch $tt*l 

• Children t Hospital Supported Work Program— This supported work program provkfcs training opportunities in food services for mentally retarded persons 18 years of age or older 
including on-site supervision, graduated expectations, weekly counseling. ao<j Individual support in adjusting to the world of work, 

□ - 'Tour C 
Programi for adoietcentt and adults that future commimlty-tastd training lor competitive employment: 

• TrimtHonal Employment Enterprises— Established since 1979, this training program in hotel services for mentally retarded clients features intensive on site supervision, 
interdisciplinary networking, crisis intervention, and a variety of support groups for clients. This flagship program with a 70% placement rate has been written up in the Wall 
Street Journal and the Boston Globe/ . ' . ^ * . 

• Mtnutemin Vocational Technical Weh Icheof — A I ully^integrate* highly equipped and well staffed prog ram serving students in grades 9- 12 which evidences a strong commitment to 
high technology through extensive use of microcomputers. (Lunch stto), t . - _ 

• LAoB Vocational Training Program^-A program for students between 1S and 22 years of age consisting of academic, provocation^, and vocational components that are both 
in^school and community based. Approximately 70% of its graduates are placed in competitive positions; 30% in sheltered workshops or transitional employment. 
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Microcomputers are helping handi- 
capped children overcome obstacles 
that once severely limited their ability 
to interact with the world Around them. ' 
Effectively hamessed. the power of 
the microcomputer can directly 
benefit their lives. 

But quality software is essential 

At Laureate Learning Systems, we 
kn^w that a microcomputer is only 
as good as the software that runs it. 
That's why we develop quality pro- 
grams for Special Education and 
Communication Disorders. Our 
* award-winning programs are designed 
by experts in the field to meet the needs 
of handicapped individuals. And 
they don't just offer exciting animation 
and colorful pictures. They help build 
essential communication skills. 



Very special features. 

Our programs have several levels of 
instruction to maximize learning and 
easy to use menus to provide flexibility 
~and control Natural sounding speech 
serves to motivate and guide the 
learner, making them completely ap- 
propriate for non-readers. And the 
single switch option insures that indi- 
viduals with a wide range of handi- 
capping conditions have access to 
the programs. 




Send for your free booklet 

You can help your students improve 
basic communication skills. Our 
audible programs offer exciting, effec- 
tive language remediation. To learn 
more, send for your free copy of our 
booklet, "Audible Software for Special 
Education and Communication 
Disorders." ^ 



Laureate Learning Systems 
One Mill Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 

(802)862-7355 





Me., i • ; r > t ' r I) 



The Council for Exceptional Children s National Software Search. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION UPDATE 




make a Little magic 



CEC's 63rd Annual Convention 
April 15-19, 1985 N 
Anaheim, California 



i 



Come Find the Magic 

-at special education's largesS^annual get- 
together. Here's your chance to keep 
current in your profession, share 
ideas* make new friends, renew old 
acquaintances. The CEC Annual Con- 
vention is the place where teachers, 
administrators, teacher educators, 
students, parents, and support per- 
sonnel meet to explore the issues, 
learn new skills, and examine the lat- 
est technology and curriculum mate- 
rials — all in an effort to improve the 
quality of education for handicapped 
and gifted students. The sparkle 
you'll take home with you will l^st all 
year long! 

The Magic Partnership 

"Parents, Schools, Community— Part- 
ners Together" is the emphasis of 
this year's convention sessions. 

• Over 600 professional sessions 

highlight such topics as transition 
of secondary handicapped youth 
into competitive employment; par- 
ents^Slfct^ducators as partners in 
educating gifted and talented 
youth; improving special education 
services for adolescents with learn- 
ing disabilities; rural special educa- 
tion service delivery; and more. 



• Division Identity Day features ses- 
sions selected by tEC's 13 divi- 
sions on administration, behavioral 
disorders, mental retardation, edu- 
cational diagnostic services, com- 
munication disorders, career devel- 
opment, learning disabilities, early 
childhood education, physically 
handicapped/ teacher education, 
technology and media, gifted and , 
talented, and visually handi- 
capped. 

• Multifaceted Strands, a series of 
intensive workshops, focus on 
topics sucfh as the hearing impaired 
child and language learning; par- 
ents of exceptional children; home 
and school education; research; 
and seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

• Crackerbarrel Sessions feature 
roundtable discussions where you 
can meet and talk yith outstanding 
leaders in special education includ- 

* ing Leo Cain, Samuel Kirk, Edwin 
Martin and Merle Karnes. 

• Tutorials offer a personalized, in- 
formal setting where you can inter- 
act directly with presenters. 

• CEC's Exhibit Show and Grand 
Opening provide a unique oppor- 
tunity to examine at your leisure, 



the latest special education instruc- 
tional materials, textbooks, tests, 
and software. New this year: You 
won'tiwantto miss the Exhibit 
Grand Opening— a special bit of 
magic designed to get ybur con- 
vention week-ofL^a great start. 
Tuesday, April 16, from 4:00 to 
8:00 p.m, is the time, and the 
North Exhibition Hall of the Ana- 
heim Convention Center is *he 
place. If you preregistered lor the 
convention (or if you register on- 
site before 8:00 p.m.) you'll receive 
a ticket for a free drink at the cash 
bar. If you made your convention 
air travel arrangements through % 
CEC's official travel agent, Air 
Travel Service, be sure to be there 
between 5:00 and 7:00 p.m. for the 
grand drawing for two free airline * 
tickets! Registration, product dem- 
onstrations, and the Personnel Re- 
cruitment Center will all be in full 
swing during this grand events 

• The Personnel Recruitment Center 

offers on-site interviews for special 
education employment positions 
throughout the country. While 
you're there, tap into SpecialNet's 
on-line electronic bulletin board to 
find out about more special educa- 
tion job opportunities. 
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• Continuing Education Units 

- {CEUs) provide official inservice 
credft for the educational experi- 
ences you'll encounter at the con- 
vention. » 

• The CEC Film Theater is the spot 
where you can view the newest 
professional films. x 

*• Very Special Arts Festival (VSAF) 
performances take place all* during 
the convention week, and a special 
gala event i£ planned for Friday 
evening, April 19, jvith celebrities 

• and VSAF performers (at the Ana- 
heim Hilton). 

Convenience: The Magic 
Word 

AH convention sessions and activities 
are located at the Anaheim Conven- 
tion Center and the adjacent Ana- 
heim Hilton (the headquarters hotel). 
Billed as the West Coast's largest con- 
vention facility, the Convention Cen- 
ter is located, within walking distance 
of world-famous Disneyland. Hotels 
are located within a>alf-mile radius 
of the Convention Center (see map 
on p. 99). 

The Magic of Anaheim 

Bring the whole family to share the 
joys of Disneyland, Lion Country Sa- 
fari, ?nd much more. Anaheim, the 
largest city in Orange County, is the 
perfect base for a Southern California 
vacation. Explore miles of breathtak- 
ing Pacific coastline, outstanding 
beaches, charming shopping villages, 
excellent restaurants, and spectacular 
family entertainment attractions. Plan 
ahead to sign up for CECs specially 
arranged tours (see p. 100), including 
UniversalStudios, Beyerly Hills, 
Knotty Berry Farm, the Queen Mary/ 
Spruce Goose, and others. 

Orange County has an extraordi- 
nary selection of shopping facilities, 
ranging from ultra-modern, eridosed 
shopping malls to waterfront shop- 
ping or quaint villages with specialty 
shops. With 80% of the days filled 
with sunshine, outdoor activities are 
always in season. The average April 



temperature ranges from a low of 50 
degrees to a high of 70 degrees^dear 
and sunny with plenty of flowers in 
bloom. > 

Local Sightseeing Tours 

* 

Make the most of your vis^ to South- 
ern California by, signing up for one 
or more of these sightseeing tours ar- 
ranged just for you at excellent rates. 
For \gour convenience, all tours (ex- 
cept Tour 9) depart the Anaheim 
'Convention Center. Just send in .the 
Sightseeing Tours Preregistration 
Form (see p. 100) and let Creative 
Destinations do the rest! 

Win a Trip! Use Air Travel 
Service 

Make your convention air travel 
plans through CECs official travel 
agent. Air Travel Service, for two % 
good reasons! 

• You'll get the lowest possible air- 
fare. 

• You'll qualify to win a drawing for 




two FREE 
* ROUNDTRIP v , 
AIRLINE TICK- ' 
ETS and SEVEN NIGHTS 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
anywfiere in the U.S. 
Just call toll-free 800^241-5644. (See 
details on p. 97). * - 



Be Part of the CEC Magic 

The preregistration deadline for 
CECs 63rd Annual Convention is 
March 18, 1985. Use the preregistra- 
tion form (p. 101) arid save money, 
Let's all meet in Anaheim and take 
home a little sparkle! 



On to Hawaii! 

Joinjpur fell&w CEC members for an 
unforgettable postconvention trip to 
Hawaii. Read all about it on page 
96^it's an experience you won't 
want to miss! Call 202-293-1113 to re- 
serve your place. 
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8 days/ 7 nights 

$579.00 




plus 
airfare- 




JOIN THE FUN WITH OTHER CEC MEMBERS APRIL 19*26 
FOR AN UNFORGETTABLE ONE WEEK/2 ISLAND POST CONVENTION 

TRIP TO HAWAII!!! 

OAHU— The sun & surf of world famous waikiki Beach is only the beginning. Honolulu, rich in historical sites, 
easy living with golf and tennis and vibrantln nightlife. The intriguing combination of old and new make Honolulu 
a memorable city. 

MAUI — a magnificent combination of 33 miles of glorious sunny beaches, excellent shopping and superior dining 
& nightlife. Enjoy someof the finest golf, many water recreational activities or simply relax under the palms 

by the sea. • , . . 



TOTAL PRICE 

ONLY * *$579* * per person double occupancy for this 
two island 8 days/7nights dream vacation!!! One low 
price includes three (3) nights hotel accommodations 
at the Hyatt Waikiki on the island of Oahu from April 
19-22 and four (4) nights hotel accommodations at the* 
Maui Marriott on the island of Maui from April 22-26. 

TOUR FEATURES INCLUDE 

Three (3) nights accommodations Hyatt waikiki 
Four (4) nights accommodations Maui Marriott 
Flowered Hawaiian Lei Greeting upon arrival 
All hotel and airport round trip transfers 
Luggage rn and out of each hotel 
Luggage transfers between all hotels and airports 
interisTand Jet service between Oahii and Maui 
All airport state taxes 
Travel documents 

Experienced, travel staff to assist on site at each 
hotel with sightseeing and recreational activities 
• Hawaii travel desk provided at the convention regis- 
tration area in Anaheim. 

CONVENTION / HAWAII AIRFARE 

The post convention trip offered on this page ex- 
cludes round trip airfare. To ensure the best possible 
airfare package for you to attend the convention and 
continue orrto Honolulu, please call Air Travel Service 
group department (202) 293-1113. special round trip 
airfares are obtainable from your home city airport 
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to Honolulu which will allow you to stop in Anaheim' 
for the CEC convention. 

RESERVATION & DEPOSIT INFORMATION 

All post convention trip reservations should be made 
prior to January 13, 1985 by completing the attached 
reservation form. All initial reservation forms must be 
accompanied by a 50% deposit, upon receipt, a tour 
confirmation will be mailed to each participant- 

IMPORTANT: Reservations made after January 13, 
1985 are subject to availability and an additional ser- 
vice fee of S50 per person. Please make yourreserva- . 
tions as soon as possible to ensure availability during 
this high volume peridd of Hawaii vacationers. 

FINAL PAYMENT INFORMATION ^ 

Full payment is required in advance and must be 
received no later than March 13, 1985. Upon receipt 
of final payment, your tickets and travel documents 
will be forwarded along with helpful information on 
the post convention program. 

CANCELLATION ft REFUND INFORMATION 

Full Tefund if cancellation is received in writing prior 
to March 13, 1985. cancellations received after this 
date may be subject to charges levied by hotels, 
airlines or other suppliers and a service fee on hand- 
ling any charges for administration and communica- 
tion expenses. 



GENERAL INFORMATION TELEPHONE NUMBER 

(202)293-1113 

ASK FOR THE CROUP DEPARTMENT 

Please call to ask any questions you may have about the post convention trip. 



REGISTRATION FORM 

Name 



Address 

City/State/Zip , _ 



Telephone (0> 4 



(H) 



Number persons 

Total due $ ._„ 

Deposit S 

Balance due $ 



ERIC 



Make checks payable and mail to AIR TRAVEL SERVICE 

1850 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 360 

Washington, B.C. 20006 
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Super 
Coi\yfei|tioiv, 

AIRFARES TO ANAHEIM 

63rd ANNUAL CONVENTION 
APRIL 15-19, 1985 

esc has made an effort to ensure that you will have a one-calf hassle' 
free experience when planning your trip to Anaheim, California! 

AIRFARES 




Discounted Airfare Through Major Carriers 
no Advance Purchase Requirement 
No Minimum stay Requirement 
Not Available to the General Public 
Obtainable only Through the Toll Free • 800" 
Number 



FARE GUARANTEE 

There may be a promotional fare to Los 
Angeles. The reservation sales agent will pro- 
vide a fare quote offering the lowest fare 
available. 



Win a Tripu 
GOOD NEWS! Make your convention air travel 
plans through CEC's official travel agent. AIR 
TRAVEL SERVICE, prior to April 1, 1985 and you 
qualify to win a drawing for TWO FREE ROUND- 
TRIP AIRLINE TICKETS and seven nights hotel 
accommodations (domestic travel). The draw- 
ing will be held during the Exhibit Grand open- 
ing, Anaheim convention Center, Tuesday, 
April 16, 1985 between the hours of 5:00 p.m.- 
7:00 p.m. winner need not be present, how- 
ever, the winner will receive an additional $100 
cash bonus If they are present at the time of 
drawing. 



RESERVATIONS 

To dbtain discounted airfares, you MUST make 
reservations through the toll free number listed 
on this page. DO NOT call the airlines or the associa- 
tion national headquarters for discount airfare 
reservations. 

Be prepared. . . before calling, please have the 
following information ready for the reservation 
agent: 

• Your home city airport. 

• Dates and times of departures and arrivals. 

• Number of persons traveling (adults/ children). 

• Form of payment: check, money order or credit 
card (have credit card information ready). 



PAYMENT INFORMATION 

Airline ticket payment may be made by^ check, 
money order or major credit card. All checks and 
money orders must be made payable and mailed 

to: 

Air Travel Service 

1850 K Street, N.W. 
Suite 360 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



A computerized itinerary, airline tickets and 
complete instructions will be mailed to you via 
first class mail. 
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v'V we've made it simple!! 

" m ' ■• ' Call Monday thru Friday 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Eastern Time 
JlraiQB TOLL FREE NATIONWIDE 

: - a Lime 

magic Except in Hawaii and Alaska call collect: \ 

Anaheim. 1 *>85 . 202-293-1 113 



800-241-564)1 
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• -Exclusive travel arranged and provided by Air Travel Service. Washington D<J 
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Anaheim, 1985 



CEC's 63rd Annual Convention 

Anaheim, California 
April 15-19, 1985 



Official Housing Request Form 



Mail completed form to: 

CEC Housing Bureau 
P.O. Box 4270 . 
Anaheim, CA 92803 



Do not mail to CEC Headquarters Office. 
This will only delay processing. 



I 

\ 

\ 



Phone requests will not be honored. j // 

A deposit of $50 is required (per room) to guarantee reservations; make checks payable to CECf 
Housing Bureau. v Jj 

* . / j 

HOTEL PREFERENCE: See other side for list of hotels and rates. If your choices are filled, f 

comparable accommodations will be assigned. / 

Please check preference: : "* 7 

— : □ Proximity to convention / 

2 ' Q Rate (hotel) preference 

^ ' . • J 



1. 



Name of Occupant(s) 
(Please bracket those sharing) 


Room 
Type 


Rate 
Range 


DAT! 


2S 7 


* Arrival 












































<* 




« 







Mail confirmations to: 
Name ■ 



_Phone # i L 



Company 



Street Address 
Citv • 



.State 



-Zip 



NOTE: Reservations cannot be guaranteed unless received by March 15, 1985. 

Please Note: if disabled, please describe what special housing accommodations are needed, or call CEC Headquarters for further information 
before making reservations. 
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Anaheftn Housing Map 



Lincoln Ave. 




Ball Rd. 



Cerritos Ave. 



Kateila Ave. 
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CONVENTION 
CENTER 




CO 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
AIRPORT 





Name of Hotel 


Single 


^Double/Twin 


Triple 


Quads 


Suites 


#1. 


Anaheim Hilton & Towers 
Headquarters Hotel 


$69 

($88 Towers only) 


$82 

($98 Towers only) 


$94 


$106 


$250-$625 


2. 


Anaheim Hilton at the Park 


$66 


$76. 


$86 


$96 


$170*$305 


#3. 


Anaheim Marriott Hotel 


$66 


$74 




$80 


$150-$667 


4. 


Anaheim Travel Lodge international 


$36 


$40 




$46 




5. 


Apollo Inn 


$60 


$68 




$68 


$120 


6. 


Grand 


$73-$81 


$79-$87 






$183*$197 


7. 


Hyatt Anaheim ** ; 


$65 


$70 






,$12$-$300 


8 


Jolly Roger Inn 


$52 


$54 






$65^$1 75 


9. 


Magic Carpet Motel 


$26 


$30 


$34 


$38 




10. 


Quality Inn 


$55 , 


$65 




$75 


$150 


It. 


Zaby s Motor Lodge 


$36 


$38~$42 


$44 


$44 





All rates listed above subject to 8% room tax. 
# Hotel offers rooms designed for the disabled. 
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SIGHTSEEING TOURS PREREGISTRATION FORM 
The Council for Exceptional Children 



All tours (but Tour 9) depart the Anaheim Convention 
Center, Sunday, April 14, through Friday, April 19, 1985. IP 
disabled, please indicate your needs on this form. 

OUR 

NUMBER NAME OF TOUR ^ WHEN 

1. Combination Universal/Beverly Hills Tour 

Sunday 8:20 a.m.-6:Q0 p.m. 

See many of the popular landmarks of the Los Angeles area, including: 
Hollywood Bowl, Mann's Chinese Theatre, Beverly Hills and Downtown 
district, along wijh an extensive tour of the world's largest working Movie * A 
and T.V. studios — Universal Studios, 5 

2. Queen Mary/Spruce Goose 

Sunday 1.00-6:00 p,m. ' * 

Wed. 11;00 a.m.~5:00 p.m. 

Explore the acclaimed Queen Mary and the SpruoPGOose at their perma- 
nent homes in the Long Beach area with lunch on own and shopping at the 
seaside village of Port's of Call. 

3... La Garment/Ol vera Street 

Monday 9:00 a.m-3:00 p.m. 

Wed 1100 noon-6,00 p.m. 

Shop Los Angeles' largest wholesale garment center, with a Mexican style 
lunch included at Olvera Street— the birthplace of L A. 

4. Universal Studios 

Monday 1:00-6:00 p.m. • Z - 

Friday 9:00 a.m.-3;00 p.m, 

Tour the world's largest working movie and T.V. studio, complete with 
■ backlots, special effects, sound stages, and live action entertainment center, 

: 5. Newport Cruise/Lido Shopping 

Tuesday 9:00 a.m -3:00 p.m. - 

Thursday 12:00 noon-6:00 pm. ^ ; 

A narrated cruise of Newport Harbor, the home of many celebrities, 
including a stop off at Roger / s<Jardens. Ample time /or shopping at Lido or 
Balboa Islands. 

6. Beverly Hills/Hollywood Tour * 

Tuesday 1:00-6:00 p.m. 

Thursday 9:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 

See ail the famous sights of these two cities: Hollywood Bowl, Mann's" 
Chinese Theatre, Walk of Fame, Sunset Strip, celebrity homes, and Farmers 
Market, * t ' 

* * 

7. Harness Race 

Thursday 6:30-10:30 p.m. 

A fun evening at the races including: transportation, admission, special, 
reserved seating, program, and cocktails. 

8. Tijuana Shopping Spree 

Friday 8:20 a.m.~7:00 p.m> 

Travel along Southern California's majestic coastline to Baja California's 
world famous Avenida De Revolution, Tijuana, Mexico. Be surrounded, by 
the sights, sounds, and bargains of Old Mexico. 

9. 4 Knotts Berry Farm 

All day Monday, Tuesday, or Friday 

Price includes ail day passes and bus transportation from hotels to Knotts (Day) 
Berry Faim Buses leave every half hour, all day. Check at front desk of 
your hotel. 



Tour registration deadline is March 30. Confirmation will 
be sent to those who meet the deadline. 



HOW 
MANY 



TOTAL 



(& $37.00 



- @ $27.00 



® $25.00 



@ $29.00 



@ $20.00 



@ $21.00 



(w $25.00 



@ $27,00 



<q) $19.00 



Total Amount of Check Enclosed 



Please Make Check Payable and Send To: 

Creative Destinations 
13340 South Street 
Cerritos, CA 90701 



Name _ 
Address 

City 

State 



Zip 



Phone # 
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PREREGISTRATION FORM* 

April 15*1 9, 1985 63rd Annual CEC Convention 

Anaheim, California IMPORTANT — DEADLINE FOR PREREGISTRATION 

Postmarked no later than March 18, 1985 
AJ1 persons submitting preregistratiom postmarked after March 18 will be chprged the on-sitrfee. 

^Preregistration may be completed by filling out the lower portion of this page and 
sending it, along with the appropriate fee or credit card information, to CEC 
Headquarters. Purchase orders are acceptable. On-site registration and purchase of 
Presidents' event, single day tickets and exhibits only passes will be available 
beginning at 7:30 a.m. Monday, April 15, in the registration area at the Anaheim 
Convention Center. 




Use your VISA or MasterCard to pay your 
praregistration fee. 

Please charge my bank card account for 
preregistration. 



Non-CEC memberecan save money and benefit from CEC membership by applying 
a portion of their registration fee to membership dues^ This is available during 
convention week only. s * 

NOTE: All refund requests will be subject to a 20% administrative fee. If you are 
unable to attend the convention, submit notification in writing and return the badge 
intact. Sorry, refund requests postmarked after April 19 will not be honored. 




Card* 



Expiration date. 



OR 




Card* 



Expiration date. 



Signature J : 

NOTE; Bo sure you have written telephone number 
where indicated below. 



DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT • THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1920 Association Drive*. Reston, Virginia 22091*1589 



PLEASE^ONLY ONE PERSON PER APPLICATION 



CEC use only 



w 



Please preregiste^me for the eirdAnnual Convention to be held in Anaheim, California, April 15*19, 1985, 1 understand that this entitles me to attend all professional 
meetings and convention features for the full convention week. . 
Preregistration and badge information: (Please type or print. Complete all items.) * 



1. 



First Nome 



Last Name 



Employing Agency 



3/ 



4. 



Street 



Non-academic Continuing 
Education Units (CEU's) will 
be available on-site ONLY. 
One CEU equals 10 contact 
hours. 

Each CEU for CEC member - 
$9.00 

Each CEU for non-CEC mem* 
ber - $12.00 



5, 



City 



State 



Zip 



Area Code & Phone 



6. If member, pleaec fill in membership I.D. r^uwnber ; 

(If members register on-site, proof of membership is requested) 

7. First CEC convention attended? yes □ no □ 

8. Please check ONE box only that most accurately pertainsrto you. 



□ 01 Of rector of Special Education 
D 02 Principai-Pdbiic School-Elem, 
G 03 Principal-Public School-Second. 
D 04 Principal-Dir. Private School 

□ 05 Superintendent 

□ 06 Regular Class TcacherElem. 



G 07 Regular Class Teacher-Second. 

G 08 Spocia|,Educ. Classroom Teach . 

□ 00 Special gduc. Resource Teach. 

G 10 Speech , 

G il Psychologist 

G 1 2 Counselor 
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G 13 Soc. Worker 

G 14 Prog. Supvr. 

G 15 Teacher Educator 

G 16 Parent 

G 17 Student 

G 18 Other (please' specify) 



NOTE: Disabled? For special assistance, please inform CEC Headquarters as /ar in mi vane? of convention wire* as possible Services available include escorts/readers for the visually im- 
paired, interpreters and TTY for the deaf, and other special equipment for persons in wheelchairs. Please Attach requirements to this form. 1 

9« Please fill in the Appropriate lines: 



^registration Fee 

CEC Regular Member $50.00 
CEC Student Member $15.06 
Regular non-CEC Member $80.00 
Student non-CEC Member* $30.00 



0 / 

U.S. and Canadian currency only. All creeffl card transactions will be billed A the current U.S. rate of exchange, 



$ 70.00 
$ 25.00 
$100.00 
$ 40 00 



On-Site Registration Fee 

These rates will be in effect during the 
convention week. PREREGJSTER and 
save time and money. 



be eligible for either student registration or student membership, the advisor must verify student status with signature. 

E R^C % * ot s Sl « naturo — *- — 0^ — - 




The Effective Schools Movement 
and Special Education 



Libby Goodman 



m "Isolation" of special education 
teachers and children from communi- 
cation and interaction with regular 
education is a problem which special 
educators recognise and with which 
th^y have attempted to deal in many 
ways. Efforts have been made to sensi- 
tize regular education teachers to spe- 
cial education; to heighten community 
awareness of special education, programs 
and the accomplishments of special chil- 
dren; to gain .acceptance and "access for 
atypical children into regular education 
classrooms and programs. As a means of 
establishing communication and positive in- 
teraction, thereby gaining access and ac- 
ceptance for their students, special educa- 
tion teachers often shared their specialized 
techniques with regular education teachers. Clearly, 
diagnosis and assessment, individualization of instruc- 
tion and classroom management are all areas of exper- 
tise for special educators from which regular education 
teachers can benefit. 

It seems that regular education may now be the 
source of critical information and practices which will 
be of benefit to special educators. Regular education is 
in the throes of what has become known as the 
effective schools movement. It is essential for special 
education teachers to become attuned to what is hap- 
pening in regular education, for the impact of this 
movement will not be' confined to regular education; 
special education will feel its effects, as well, 

VARIABLES AFFECTING ACHIEVEMENT 

The effective schools movement, sparked by an accu- 
mulating body of research data, has refocused atten- 
tion upon school and classroom variables, under the 
teacher's control, related to student performance, As a 
result of this research, many educators are reconsider- 




ing and rejecting the potion that schools make little or 
no difference in the lives of children — a conclusion 
gleaned by many from the 1966 Coleman report and 
other such reports of that era (Jencks et al., 1972), 

A renewed interest in instructional variables under 
the teacher's control has yielded a body of research- 
by no means complete^-which has identified instruc- 
tional and leadership variables that affect school 
achievement positively and directly. Of the many 
themes emerging from the growing literature on effec- 
tive schools, certain ones are dominant: 

• school leadership 

• academic engaged time 

• expectations for achievement ^ 

• monitoring student performance 

• school climate 

• classroom management 

• direct instruction ' 

• parent involvement f 

• small teacher/student ratio 

• consistency of curricular objectives and test content 
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A closer look at six of these variables reveals a great 
deal of compatibility with existing special education 
practices. A few examples will illustrate this point* 

Academic Engaged Time 

The amount of time that students are actively engaged 
in and attending to the task at hand is termed academic 
engaged time. It is to be distinguished from allocated time^ 
that merely represents the block(s) of time set aside for 
daily school activities including academic subjects. 
Mounting research demonstrates that the amount of 
engaged time is related to achievement outcomes 
(Berliner, 1982; Brookover; 1981; Karweit & Slavin, 
1981; Frederick & Walberg, 1980; Medley, 1980). An 
awareness of the importance of student engaged time 
highlights the need for effective management to facili- 
tate student involvement in learning tasks. We must 
appreciate that time is one of the resources of the 
school totally under the control of teachers. And . 
current research is telling us that school time can be 
directed and manipulated in ways that are beneficial to 
our students. 

The concept of academic engaged time 
should sit well with.special educators who 
have long been concerned with "on-task 
behavior." Focusing student attention and 
activity on appropriate tasks 
has been a major concern of 
special educators, particularly in 
programs for the socially or emo- 
tionally disturbed, where behav- 
ior modification techniques are 
widely and successfully employed. 
The emerging research on effective 
school^ adds to our understanding of 
student involvement with academic 
tasks. We need to grasp this research and 
test its applicability to special education. 
Replication is needed to establish optimal 
applicability to atypical populations s and to reveal the 
extent to which student characteristics confound the 
relationship between time and learning. 

Dirl^ Instruction 

This encompassing descriptive term denotes a class- 
f oom environment characterized by 

. . . high levels of student engagement within 
teacher-directed classrooms using sequenced, 
structured materials [and] teaching activities 
focused on academic matters where goals are 
clear to students; time allocated for instruction 
is sufficient and continuous; content coverage is 
extensive; student performance is monitored; 
questions arc at a low cognitive level and pro- 
duce many correct responses; and feedback to 




students is immediate and academically orient- 
ed. In direct instruction, the teacher controls 
instructional goals, chooses material for the 
student's ability level, and paces the instruc- 
tional episode. Interaction is Characterized as 
structured, but not authoritarian; learning takes 
place in a convivial academic atmosphere. 

This descriptive definition of direct instruction is 
that of Barak Rosenshine (1980, p. 12), a prominent 
figure in the effective schools movement. However, it 
is likely that many special education teachers would 
feel quite comfortable with the definition had it been 
put forth as a description of a desirable special educa- 
tion classroom. Indeed, many of the definition's sa- 
lient points (sequenced, structured materials, academic 
focus, monitoring of student performance, feedback, 
etc.) are principles of classroom management long 
espoused arra^ptacticed by special educators. The 
concept of dirj§£ instruction espouses a learning envi- 
ronment which* ^eshes well with many of the highly 
directive and skufetured approaches of special* educa- 
tion, such as Hewitt's engineered classroom (1968), 
Deno and Nlirkin's *(1$77) data-based approach to 
program management^ atid a host of diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive teaching approaches. 

Monitoring Student Performance 

This essential characteristic^ '^effective schools has 
long been a hallmark of spclijtf education practice. 
Monitoring student performance is part of special 
education's diagnostic-prescripjgte^m Stu- 
dent performance is assessed l£ the preinstructional 
phase to determine status leva, specific strengths/ 
weaknesses, academic needs, «4«Pimal teaching 
strategies. Close, , even continuo«^TO^j^toring is em- 
ployed during the instructional pH^to gauge prog- 
ress, to ascertain the mastery of 9§£^<f skills, and to 
indicate when instructional or cuw&lar changes are 
needed. Systems for curricular m«M&ring and man- 
agement abound in special educajSbn. One might 
speculate that special educators ha vt? helped to sensi- 
tize the larger educational communi% to the need for 
the monitoring^f student performance. 

Consistency of Curricular Objectives and Test 
Content 

Consistency between instructional content and the 
content of testing instruments is a major thrust of the 
criterion-referenced testing movement. The instruc- 
tional utility of criterion-referenced tests is often cited 
as the reason Underlying their popularity and wide use 
in special education. The epFoneous and variable out- 
comes which can result from a lack of consistency 
between tests of achievement and curricular content 
was demonstrated by Jenkins and Pany (1978) in a 
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study of elementary reading curricula and selected 
standardized achievement tests. Many others echo 
. ^ their sentiments regarding the benefits of criterion* 
referenced tests and limitations of standardized tests. 
The key point for special educators is that of instruc- 

* tional utility. This concern also attributes to a grow- 
ing awareness in regular educajpbn of the need for 
consistency across curricula ancf testing programs. In 
addition to individual assessment, educators need to 
be concerned about demonstrating programmatic ef- 
fectiveness for class units, school buildings, and even 
larger designated groups of children. The match be- 
tween curriculum content and test content is a very 
important issue when viewed from this perspective. 
Lack of consistency in this regard may be one reason 
for education's generally poor showing on instruction- 
al effectiveness. 

School Climate 
* » 

* The effective schools research has pinpointed school 

climate as an important effectiveness variable. The 
picture which emerges from the research literature is* 
that of a school which is orderly and disciplined, a 
school which has a strong commitment to academic 
achievement, a school where teachers and students are 
clearly supported in the teaching-learning process, 
and a school in which high expectations for student 
achievement prevail. Some more specific features of a 
productive school climate are 1 the use of effective 
instructional techniques, an emphasis on test- taking 
and test-taking skills, lack of "unnecessary interrup- 
tions, and clearly stated school goals and objectives, In - 
sum, school is a place for learning and a place condu- 
cive to effective instructional activity (Rosenshine, 
1983fr 

, Once again, it would be difficult to imagine special 
educators objecting to the concept ei^j>ositive school 
climate or to the description offered. Special educators 
would, I believe, hope that such supportive learning 
environments could be found more widely in regular 
education and that special education teachers and 
children could share in the benefits. 

School Leadership 

School leadership is another emerging key variable of 
effective schools (ERIC, 1981; Puriey & Smith, 1982). 
The role of the principal has come under close scruti- 
ny, and the research reveals that differences in leader- 
ship styles do make a difference in the overall achieve- 
ment of children and the well-being and enthusiasm of 
teachers. A uniform profile of the effective principal 
has not emerged. Rather/ a constellation of desirable 
qualities and behaviors have been suggested, includ- 
ing instructional leader, innovative, resourceful, vi- 
sionary, committed to school improvement, holds 
high expectations for student achievement, monitors 
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students and teachers, and so on (Cawelti, 1984; 
DeBevoise, 1984; Sergiovanni, 1984). Individual princi- 
pals will differ and situational Variables require dif||r- 
erit qualities of leadership. What cannot be denied is 
the critical role of the principal in the effectiveness of 
the school. 1 

Special educators have long recognized that the 
principal is critical to the success or failure of special 
education in regular school buildings. It is the princi- 
pal who "leads" the staff and school toward accept- 
ance or rejection of special children. We can only hope 
that principals will recognize their critical roles and, 
practice effective leadership behaviors to advance the 
integration, achievement, and success of their special 
education students. 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR US? 

The effective schools movement in regular education 
has focused on the instructional process and school 
environment, and has revealed classroom and leader- 
ship practices which enhance student achievement. 
These practices are generic in nature; "that is, they are 
applicable across , various classrooms, subject areas, 
and regular and special populations. In fact, they are 
emerging as a body of research-supported "best prac- 
tices" from whieh.ftll teachers can benefit. The princi- 
ples underlying t&ese practices are certainly familiar to 
special education teachers, albeit under different la* 
bels, and are in evidence in countless special education 
classrooms. 

If in fact these practices are, to a large extent, already 
part of the special educator's repertoire, why is special 
education in general lacking evidence of instructional 
and programmatic effectiveness (Glass, 1977, YsseN 
dyke & Algozzine/1982). It is a sad fact that special 
educators have little evidence to offer beyond the sheer 
numbers of children served, teachers employed, dol- 
lars spent, and so on. There is meager data on student 
achievement outcomes and virtually no data on stu- 
dent movement out of special education (Algozzine & 
Ysseldyke, 1983). The ever increasing numbers of 
special education students, especially in programs for 
the mildly handicapped, have fueled a growing back- 
lash against special education. Specia^ educators must 
become concerned about program effectiveness. 

There is yet another reason why special educators, 
especially teachers of the mildly handicapped, should 
be attuned to the effective schools movement and 
research. It is hoped that increasing the effectiveness 
o( regular education programs for underachieving stu- 
dents in general will lessen the pressure on special 
education to absorb increasing numbers of under- 
achieves into LD, EMR, and ED classes. Can anyone 
deny that special education classes have been used 
inappropriately as the placement alternative for far too 
many underachieving and/or disruptive nonhandi- 
capped students? The development of regular educa- 
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tion compensatory and remedial education ootions is 
essential to bothftfegular and special education.. Regu- 
lar education must learn to deal with the needs of its 
nonhandicapped problem learners, while special edu- 
cation must refocus its efforts and resourc« on truly 
handicapped children. The effective schools move- 
ment is a giant step in the right direction toward 
essential goals. Special educators had better be 
listening. * 
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■ Seattle School D&trict is the larg- 
est urban school district in Wash- 
ington State, with an enrollment 
of 44,500. It has been a leader in 
the past three years in the move- 
ment stressing building-based plan- 
ning and strategies for 
developing effective 
schools. The lead- 
ership of two 



superintendents, local university staff, and the school 
board provided the impetus to help ensure that every 
child is educated in an effective school This article 
describes the role the Student Support Services De- 
partment has taken for assuring that special education 
students benefit from the effective schools effort? 

WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE SCHOOL? 

In terms of student outcomes, an instructionally effec- 
tive school is a school where all students: (a) master 
basic skills; (b) seek excellence in all subject areas; and 
(c) demonstrate Achievement through systematic test- 
ing (Houston & Andrews, 1983), The organizational 
characteristics in terms of student outcomes are ap- 
plied to all students and all teachers. 

According to the Effective Schools Seminar Report 
(1982) basic academic skills include reading, writing, 
and mathematics. Mastery is attainment of a level of 
achievement established by the district. Academic ex- 
cellence is achievement at a maximum level for each 
individual. Systematic testing of achievement consists 
of a combination of teacher-made tests, "objettive/cri- 
terion-referenced tests to specify mastery' of instruc- 
tional objectives, and standardized tests. •Main- 
streamed special education students are assessed for 
the same mastery as other students. 

The twelve characteristics of effective schools identi- 
fied by the Seattle school district expand upon those 
commonly found in the effective schools literature. 
Through an "Effective Schools Seminar" process, com* 
munity members, school staff, parents, and students 
further defined the characteristics of an effective 
school 

An effective school is one which has the following 
twelve characteristics: 

1. Clear goals 

2. Strong leadership 

3. Dedicated staff 

4. .High expectations 

5. Frequent monitoring of student progress 



6. Early identification , j I 

7. A positive learning climate 

8. Time on task 

9. Curriculum continuity 

10. Multicultural education / - 

11. Communication 

12. Parent/community involvement 

Using these characteristics, the department ana- 
lyzed its programmatic direction so it could help 
building staffs meet the effective schools criteria, espe- 
cially in instructional areas for students with handi- • 
caps. The analysis also revealed which characteristics 
needed more emphasis and improvement in the imme- 
diate future, 

* This article highlights three of these characteristics — 
parent/commui^ty involvement, time on . task, and 
dedicated staff — in the context of current activities of 
the Department of Student Support Services. The 
characteristics of strong leadership, positive learning 
environments, and again, time on task, are discussed 
in terms of the department's future efforts. 

CURRENT ACTIVITIES 

Dedicated Staff 

A dedicated staff works as a team in a highly profes- 
sional manner to meet the needs of students, Seattle's 
staff exhibited their dedication to school improvement 
in their participation in and leadership on Effective 
^Schools Planning Teams at each building, AH staff 
participated in the definition and design of plans for 
meeting the twelve characteristics at the building level. 
Another instance of dedication on the part of Stu- 
dent Support Services' staff was their response to a 
change in state regulations that required assessing 
4,500 special education students to d«ermine the need 
for an extended school year. Departmental staff re- 
sponded to the very short time-line by assisting with 
the development of extended school year criteria and 
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the implementation of the required procedures, de- 
spite the unexpected workload in tlje closing months 
of school. They demonstrated a high level of profes- 
sionalism in completion of the required activities. 



Time on Task 



The Student Support Services Department iscomm^ 
ted to improving engaged time on appropriate task^n 
the classroom. All main streamed students, participate 
in the districts Prescriptive Reading Inventory, a com- ^ 
puter-based reading management system* In addition, 
many special education teachers use direct instruction 
methods and materials for addressing student' deficit 
areas. At the high school level the department adopted 
a master-based written expression program, Project 
Write. All these programs focus on "time on.task." 

Parent/Community hrvolvement 

Parent/community involvement has been a ihajor ob- 
jective for many years. Seattle's Special Education 
Advisory Committee is a hard-working, effective 
group composed of parents and professionals who 
advise the district regarding special education policies 
and procedures. Subcommittees are assigned to help 
improve secondary programs, vocational programs 
and least restrictive environment policies. 

The department has a full-time parent involvement 
specialist Who for the past six years has provided 
inservice to parents and staff. Over 400 parents attend- 
ed presentations or participated in parent involvement 
program options last year. Inserviceior staff focuses on 
methods of improving ongoing palfftt-teacher interac- 
tions (e.g., parent conferences) and utilization^ com- 
munity resources. To help improve communication, a 
newsletter called "Parents as Partners" is distributed 
to parents three times each year. 

At the. building level, a successful system of home 
activities entitled /'Home Helpers" was developed for 
parents of preschoolers. Each week teachers send 
home a sheet with 6ptions for entertaining, brief, 
parent-child activities that reinforce skills. 

•Most high schools in Seattle have a PIPE (Private 
Initiatives in Public Education) committee composed of 
school and business people which concentrates on job 
exploration and job development activities. The de- 
partment's prevocational center also has a PIPE com- 
mittee. Thi§ exemplifies the commitment to include 
exceptional children in district community involve- 
ment efforts at the building level. 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
Strong Leadership 

Seattle School District operationally defines strong 
.leadership to mean that'the principal is the instruction-" 



al leadei^ is dedicated to the goals of the school, and is 
able to rally and mobilize all resources to accomplish 
goals. The Student Support Services Department re- 
cently received a three-year grant from the Office of 
Special Education (OSE) which has as its major focus 
the training of building principals. The outcome of this 
training will be effective coaching of special education 
and regular education teachers by principals for im- 
proved instruction of special education students. Prin- 
cipals will receive training in: 

• More efficient/effective early identification of "at 
risk" students. 

• Appropriate teaching methodologies in basic skills 
for all students with learning problems. 




• Identification of teaching, consulting, and resource 
competencies to be demonstrated by special educa- 

•x tion teachers. 

• Methods of clinical supervision/evaluation/coaching 
for improvement of instruction of special education 
teachers. 

Clearly, the training of principals in these skills 
augments their ability to play a key role in fostering a 
cohesive, integrated faculty father than one polarized 
into regular versus special educators. 

Positive Learning Climate 

"Effective schools have an atmosphere that is 
orderly without being rigid, quiet without being 
oppressive, and generally conducive to the in- 
structional mission. The climate is warm and 
responsive. * Each student, staff member, and 
parent feels welcome and free to grow" (Effective 
Schools, 1982). 

The principle of a positive learning climate applies 
not only to the physical environment of the classroom 
but also, and especially, to the psychological environ- 
ment. As more and more students with handicaps are 
educated in mainstrearii 'settings, it is imperative that 
the climate be one which is psychologically conducive 
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to their learning, Indeed, a salient factor in the success- 
ful implementation of the least restrictive environment 
(LRE) is a positive attitude toward LRE practices with- 
in the school. The Inservice Unit within the Student 
Support Services Department is developing trailing 




modules designed to enhance both teacher and peer 
receptivity to students with handicaps and thereby 
work at establishing a more positive learning climate 
for Students. 

Time on Task 

An inservice workshop recently designed to assist 
classroom teachers with increasing time on task focus- 
es on providing teachers with: 

• An awareness of how time is spent in school. 

• An awareness Of strategies for increasing engaged 
interactive time (time in which the student is en- 
gaged in an instructional task with others, such as 
reading aloud, drill, practice). 

• An awareness of strategies for increasing engaged 
noninteractive time (time in which the student is 
engaged in an instructional task that does not in- 
volve interaction with someone else, such as silent 
reading, working on written assignments). 

It will be offered at the building level at various times 
during the school year. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The emphasis on strategies for developing effective 
schools, as well as building-based planning, raises a 
number of issues for special educators — OTIfcKeachers 
and administrators. The effective schools movement is 
a regular education effort; however, it provides many 
opportunities for special educators to help special 
education students at the most important level — in the 
classroom. For many years, special education nation- 
wide moved to separate its students and programs 



from regular education; more recently, special educa- 
tion has been working to reverse this direction. If 
special educators are not involved in directly support- 
ing buildings and building principals .during this time, 
they will lose this opportunity to make many signifi- 
cant gains for students. It is a mistake for teachers, 
administrators, and parents to assume that this em- 
phasis will not continue for years. 

During the past decade, special education has 
changed dramatically It created a wide range of op- 
tions to comply with legislation, serve more and more 
students, and improve programs. Now, in Seattle, the 
department concentrates on the improvement of spe- 
cial education programs as well as increased support to 
buildings. To be more effective in helping special 
education students, principals need support training, 
and assistance. In other words, for special education, 
will our focus be on our programs, or on buildings, or 
both? Obvibusly, the answer must be both. 

The entire school staff and climate (including regular 
education students and their parents) affect the suc- 
cess of special education students. The implications for 
this increased emphasis at the building level, using the 
effective schools characteristics, means that special 
educators must answer questions such as the follow- 
ing- 

• Who will do the inservice for principals and build- 
ings so that such criteria as clear goals and strong 
leadership are applied for the beftefit of special 
education students? 

• How will special education staff and programs mod- 
el the characteristics of an effective school? 

• How do districts provide more frequent mdhitoring 
of student .progress and provide feedback to special 
education teachers? 

• What is the role of special education teachers at the 
building planning level to make an effective school 
for special education students? 

In implementing the standard of clear goals for 
effective schools, one might ask how many districts 
have a mission statement and basic exit criteria for the 
special education program. In essence, special educa- 
tion must model and support the characteristics of an 
effective school both within the total program and 
within each building. This requires a larger view of 
special education's* role. There can be tremendous 
benefits; (Special educators often state that regular 
education does not adequately serve special education 
students, but it forgets to tell them what to do or how 
to do it.) Seattle is already doing or planning activities 
that address this issue. 

Lastly, additional research is needed on the charac- 
* teristics of an effective school for special education 
students. Are there characteristics not mentioned in 
the literature and are some more important than 
others? Most of the effective schools research has been 
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with elementary regular education students and has 
identified factors affecting the success of disadvan- 
taged or low-achieving students. Time on task, for 
example, is an extremely important issue, and is one of 
the effective schools criteria. Special education must 
weigh whether resource room services supplement or 
replace regular education instruction. If they become a 
replacement, time on task is decreased. Is special 
education emphasizing enough alternatives for in- 
creasing time oo task, such as homework policies, peer 
and cross-age tutoring, parent and community volun- 
teers? Who will monitor time on task in special educa- 
tion classrooms, and how will this be done? 

The Seattle Public School system stresses making 
each school, effective for all students. The Student 
Support Services Department has supported and will 
continue to support this emphasis. The effective 
schools movement requires continued emphasis on 
improvement of special education programs and in- 



creased assistance to buildings to help them meet the 
standards of an effective school for special education 
students. ' , ' 
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Effective mainstreamtng requires an environment in regular classes where special needs students are Integrated socially and 
academically with their general education peers. 
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■ Enactment of the "least restrictive environment" 
mandate of Public Law 94-142 in 1975 established a 
nationwide standard for tl\g integration of exce^tionial 
students in regular classroom settings. Great strides in 
this direction have been made over the past decade. 
Nevertheless, thp restructuring of regular classroom 
environments to accommodate the diverse needs of 
individual students has been a major obstacle (Reyn- 
olds & Wang, 1981). The need for restructuring is 
underscored by the past failure of conventional gener- 
al education programs to provide appropriate instruc- 




tional accommodations for special needs students. If 
headway i$ to be made, however, in educational 
restructuring that is aimed at the effective instructional 
and social integration of special needs students, the 
roles and functions of specialized school personnel 
and regular classroom teachers must be redefined. 
Systematic provision of staff development is a key 
ingredient of successful change along this line (Wang, 
4982) 

Research and experience have consistently suggest- 
ed that staff development programs which provide 
ongoing training support for help- 
ing school staff to develop required 
implementation expertise tend to be 
associated with effective school im- 
provement in general and effective 
mainstreaming in particular (Wang 
& Gennari, 1983), Certain features 
have been identified as characteris- 
tic of effective staff development ef- 
forts, First, they are adaptive to the 
training needs and interests of indi- 
vidual staff (Melle & Pratt 1981; 
Merten & Yarger, 1981; Miller &" 
Wolf/ 1979). They also adopt a pro- 
grammatic approach to addressing 
day-to-day implementation prob- 
lems, rather than being in the genre 
of "oije-shot" inservice programs 
that o&ur in contexts different from 
the staff's daily work (Emrick* & 
Peterson, 1977; Huberman, 1981; 
Melle & Pratt, 1981), Other identi- 
fied features of effective staff devel- 
opment include strong support 
from central and building adminis- 
trators; active participation by 
school staff in decisions regarding 
staff development goals and proce- 
dures; and "systematic involvement 
"of all personnel whose work is ei- 




Staff development efforts that address 
day-to-day implementation problems 
facilitate the restructuring of regular 
classrooms to accommodate special 
needs students. 
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ther directly or indirectly affected (Charters & Pelle- 
grin, 1973; McLaughlin & Marsh, 1979; Merten & 
Yarger, 1981; Weatherley, 1979), 

In a review of over 100 studies of staff development, 
Lawrence (1974) concluded that teachers prefer (a) 
individual 'Staff development over large-group ses- 
sions, (b) active staff involvement 6ver passive-recep- 
tive involvement (c) demonstration of skills with 
supervisor feedback over provisional skills for future 
use, and (d) an integrated program of staff develop- 
ment activities over isolated trainij^g sessions/ The 
consensus of research in this area is that teachers need 
frequent contact and continuous support in their ef- 
forts to solve both short-term and long-range problems 
(e.g,, Cmickshank, Lorish, fc^^ompsonr^ 
McLaughlin & Marsh, 1979; McNergney, 1980; Miller 
& Wolf, 1979; Perry, 1980; Zigarmi, Amory, & Zigarau, 
1979). 

One of the primary goals of the work discussed in 
this article was to develop and test a systematic staff 
development approach that incorporates the features 
described above and is also designed to support the 
programming and role changes required for greater 
accommodation of special needs students, as well as 
their general education peers, in regular classes. In the 
following sections, this staff development approach is 
described in the context of a mainstreaming program 
that was implemented in a large urban school system, v 
First, the mainstreaming program is discussed to pro- 
vide information on its goals and the nature of the 
educational environment m in which teachers and stu- 
dents were expected to operate. Next the program's 
built-in, staff development support system is descriBed 
and evidence regarding its effectiveness in helping to 
achieve desired implementation and student outcomes 
is summarized. Finally, some of the implications for 
educational practice and research are outlined* 

THE ALEM AS A MAINSTREAMING PROGRAM 

The Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM) 
was the educational program implemented in the 
mainstreaming classrooms that provided the setting 
for the study described in this article'. Implementation 
of the ALEM as a full-time mainstreaming program is 
based on several principles and assumptions regarding 
effective instruction and learning; These are summa- 
rized briefly as follows: 

• A basic condition for effective mainstreaming is the 
establishment of environments in regular classes 
where special needs students are integrated socially 
and academically with their general education peers, 
and where special and general education students 
alike are provided with equal access to available 
instructional resources and equal opportunities to 
succeed socially and academically. 

• As individuals, general education students as well as 




Staff programs mbtivate teachers to view individual 
differences as the norm rather than the exception and to gear 
their instruction accordingly. w , 

special education students learn in different ways 
and require varying amounts of instruction and time 
to learn. Thus, educational programs that recognize 
the "special" needs of each student in the regular 
classroom, and make instructional provisions to ac- 
commodate those needs, are a direct application of 
the principle of "appropriate" educational services 
in the "least restrictive environment./' When instruc- 
tional provisions are made available by regular and 
specialized professional staff to meet the "special" 
learning n$eds of each individual student, in the 
same setting, and on ,a regular basis, general and 
mainstreamed special education students alike are 
more likely to experience learning success. More- 
over, in such environments the focus is on educa- 
tional intervention rather than placement, and indi- 
vidual differences' tend to be viewed as the norm 
rather than th^ffcception. > 

• Provision of adaptive instruction requires use of a 
variety of instructional methods and learning experi- 
ences. Essentially all learning involves both external 
and internal^adaptation. External adaptation occurs 
in the ideas and tasks that are to be learned and in 
the modes and forms in which new task content is 
presented to the learner, Internal adaptation takes 
place in the mind of the learner as new tasks are 
assimilated and internal mental structures are modi- 
fied to accommodate the tasks. Thus, the twofold 
goaj of adaptive instruction is to make instructional 
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provisions that are adaptive to individual differences 
in students and to foster students' ability to effective- 
ly assume self-responsibility frfr making necessary 
adaptations. in their learning environments, in their ■• 
learning process, and in management of their own 
learning and classroom behaviors. ^/ 

• Effective mainstreaming requires the establishment 
of functional linkages and integrated services among 
classroom instructional staff and specialized profes- 
, sionals who currently work, for the most part, in 
separate special education and compensatory educa- 

, tion entitlement programs. The roles of both general 
and special education staff must be renegotiated, 
with the focus on those specific functions involved in 
effectively adapting school learning environments to 
the needs of individual students/ The role of special 
education teachers; for example, would include con- 
sulfation with general education teachers, as well as 
the provision of direct instructional services for spe- 
cial education students; in reguljjj^dasses^ General 
education teachers, on the other hand, would be the^ 
primary instructors fpr both general education stu- 
dents and mainstream^! speaal education students 
in regular classrooms. 

Implementation of the ALEM as a mainstreamiftg 
program incorporates these principles and is aimed at 
the effective provision of learning experiences that are 
adaptive to student differences in regular classroom 
settings (Wang, 1980a). Toward accomplishing this 
objective, the ALEM's design systematically integrates 
aspects of individualized prescriptive instruction that 
facilitate basic skills mastery (Bloom,. 1976; Glaser, 
1977; Rosenshine, 1979) with aspects of informal edu- 
cation that foster self-responsibjlity (Johnson, Mar- 
uyama, Johnson, Nelson, & Skon, 1981; Marshall, 
1981; Peterson, 1979). Specifically, the ALEM includes 
twelve critical program dimensions. Nine of the di- 
mensions are related to the process of providing adap- 
tive instruction. They are Creating arid Maintaining 
Instructional Materials, Developing Student Self-Ke- 
sponsibility, Diagnostic Testing, Instructing, Interac- 
tive Teaching, Monitoring and Diagno6ing, Motivat- 
ing, Prescribing; and Record Keeping. Three of the 
dimensions — Arranging Space and Facilities, Estab- 
lishing and Communicating Rules and Procedures, 
and Managing Aides — are related to supporting imple- 
mentation of adaptive instruction in the classroom. In 
addition to the twelve ^critical dimensions, implemen- 
tation of the* ALEM is supported by a school- and 
district-level delivery system that consists of fo.ur ma- 
jor components: an ongoing, data-based staff develop- 
ment approach; instructional teaming; multi-age 
grouping; and a parent involvement program. 

Each school day, general education students and 
mainstreamed special . needs students in ALEM classes 
receive instruction from genera^education teachers in 



all subjects on a full-time basis. The services of special 
education personnel are integrated with implementa- 
tion of the ALEM in regular classrooms, and they 
range from the provision of consultation for general 
education teachers to direct instruction on an individ- 
ual basis for students with special needs. As with 
many conventional special/education programs, the 
focus is on upgrading achievement in mathematics 
and in reading and other language arts. Equally impor- 
tant, the ALEM fosters the development of greater 
self-management skills for all students. 

Students in ALEM classrooms work in small groups, 
in large groups, and by themselves. They move from v 
one learning task to another at individually varying 
paces. The progress $Peach student is monitored by 
the teacher, and only upon satisfactorily completing a 
task is a student able to move ahead to another task 
that is different and/or more difficult. Teachers work 
individually and in teams, as needed, Students often 
collaborate in teaching and testing each other, but all 
activity \£ observed closely by teachers and each stu- 
dent has access to teacher help when it is required. 
More detailed descriptions of the ALEM can be found 
in several other publications (e.g., Wang, 1980a; Wang 
& Birch, 1984, Wang, Gennari, & Waxman, in press). 

THE ALEM'S STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
COMPONENT 

The establishment and maintenance of an innovative 
school program like the ALEM require not only de- . , 
tailed specification and understanding of the pro- 
gram's design and operating features, but also staff 
development that supports day-to-day operation of 
the program in the classroom. The Data-Based Staff 
Development Program provides a systematic mecha- 
nism for identifying and accommodating the training 
needs associated with the programmatic and person- 
nel role changes required fof effective implementation 
of the ALEM. It is designed to help school personnel to 
become increasingly self-sufficient in monitoring and 
diagnosing their implementation needs as well as 
more proficient in establishing and maintaining a high 
degree of implementation of the ALEM, 

The Data-Based Staff Development Program consists 
of three components: a training sequence of three 
levels; a set of measures for assessing the degree of 
program implementation; and a delivery system that 
enable/ school staff to provide ongoing inservice sup- 
port t^ meet the needs of individual staff. The three 
training levels are shown in Figure 1, Level I provides 
basic working knowledge of the curricular content and 
procedures incorporated in Aie.ALEM. In Level II, 
more intensive training is provided in specific staff 
functions. Level III is a clinical training component 
tailored to the needs of individual staff. Training at 
Levels I and II generally is completed in a total of five, 
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FIGURE 1 

The Data-Based Staff Development Program 
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half-day sessions prior to classroom implementation 
Tratning at Level HI is ongoing in-service training 
designed to help school staff to continually improve 
and upgrade their classroom implemeritation.**It is* 
primarily at the third level that the interactive process 
, of assessment, feedback, planning, and training oc- 
curs. (For more detailed discussions of the Data-Based 
Staff Development Program,, see Wang, 1981 and 
Wang and Gennari, 1983.) 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ALEM IN AN 
URBAN SETTING 

in 1982-83, the ? ALEM was implemented in Jive* 
schools of a larg4 urban school system as a full-time 
mainstreaming program for mildly handicapped stu- 
dents who previously had been served in a ''pull-out/' 
self-contained, spedal education program, The imple- 
mentation and outcomes of the ALEM are discussed 
here, especially insofar as they reflect the operation 
and effectiveness of the Data-Based Staff Development 
Program. 

. The Setting 

f The five schools that participated in the study are 
located in three community school districts of the New 
York City Public Schools. Although they vary in ethnic 
composition, all three districts contain a significant 
number of low-income students; the proportions of 
Title I-identified students in the districts in 1982-83 
were 12%, 19%, and 70%, respectively. 

The ALEM was implemented in 26 first- through 
fourth-grade classrooms across the five schools. The; 
instructional staff consisted of 26 classroom teachers 
(general education); one half-tirrie paraprofessional for 
. each classroom; and four education specialists (one of 
whom was shared by two of the schools), The class- 
room teachers ranged in teaching experience from 2 to 
32 years, with an average of 17 years. The education 
specialists (two certified in general education and two 
in special education) were assigned from among teach- 
ers in the participating schools; they were trained to 
monitor program implementation, coordinate staff d^- 
fVelopment planning and' activities, and provide con- 
sultative services to the classroom teachers. 

The 26 participating classes ranged in size from 21 to 
31 students. Approximately five students in each class- 
room were identified as educable mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, or socially-emotiohally disturbed, 
All of the special education students were main- 
streamed in the ALEM classrooms on a full-time basis. 

Staff Development 

In late August, 1982, just before the beginning of the 
school year, the staff of all five schools— general and 
special education teachers, administrators, and para- 
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professionals — attended three days of pre^ftnplemen- 
tation training (Levels I and II of the Data-Based Staff 
Development Program). First, an overview of the 
ALEM's goals and major components was provided" 
(Level I). The next level of training focused on those 
skills required to implement the ALEM in thre class- 
room (Level II). Specifically, training addressed how to 
use individualized learning materials for adapting in- 
struction to individual students, how to share respon- 
sibility with students for managing the instructional- 
learning process, and how to develop activities for 
exploratory learning, Hands-on training also was pro- 
vided whereby teachers actually rearranged furniture 
^ and storage space in theii^Wi^ ^la^rc>om$ for east" of 
movement and access, labeled materials for student 
use, and set up exploratory learning centers. The 
overall emphasis ofjpre-implementation training was 
on the practical know-how needed to get throijgh the 
first days and weeks of school — in other words, how to 
get the program started. 

Preparation for, Level III training^ (ongoing, inservice 
training support) began during pre-implementation 
training. Based on their observations of the teachers 
during this 'period, the education specialists worked 
with the instructional leaders from their respective 
assigned schools, and with ALEM implementation 
specialists, in identifying the additional training needs 
of individual teachers and developing teacher-specific 
implementation^ plans. * 

Inservice training support continued throughout the 
school year. The education specialists made frequent 
visits to the ALEM classrooms to observe teachers and 
students; to help teachers with problems related to 
instruction of both the general education and special 
needs students; and, when needed, to provide instruc- 
tional services for individual students. Information 
from informal classroom observations was used to 
plan group and individual staff training. For example, 
if many or most teachers in a* particular school experi- 
enced difficulty with a certain aspect of implementa- 
tion, the education specialist might schedule that topic 
for discussion at the next staff meeting, If an individual 
teacher -showed weakness in a particular area, the 
education specialist might plan appropriate individual- 
ized training. Figure 2 shows a page from an education 
specialist's monthly training log for Teacher XX. The 
log provides information on observed teacher behav- 
iors, suggested training strategies, and expected out- 
comes. 

In addition to their frequent informal observations, 
the education specialists used an instrument known as 
the Implementation Assessment Battery for Adaptive 
Instruction (Wang, 1980b; Wang, Cataiano, & Gro- 
moll, 1983) to obtain objective, quantitative measures 
of the degree of implementation of the ALEM's 12 
critical program dimensions in the 26 classrooms. The' 
Battery was administered in each classroom at three 
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FIGURE 2 
Sample Monthly Training Log 
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different points in the school year— October, February, 
and May. The resulting information jvas incorporated 
in staff development planning for individuals and 
groups. The objective was to provide teachers with a 
self-monitoring tool for improving their capabilities to 
9 achieve higher degrees of implementation of dimen- 
sions in which they were experiencing difficulty. 

MAJOR FINDINGS ON THE ALEM'S 
IMPLEMENTATION AND EFFECTS 

bindings on the implementation afnd effects of the 
ALEM as a full-time mairistreanyng program in the 
participating classrooms are summarized here to illus- 
trate the effectiveness (albeit indirectly-derived) of the 
Data-Based Staff Development Program as an integral 
support component. Data in, three' categories — pro- 
gram implementation, classroom processes, and* stu- , 
dent learning outcomes — were collected from all five 
participating schools to assessthe effectiveness of the 
mainstreaming program and its staff development 
component. (A more detailed description of the design , 
and findings of this study can be, found in Wang/ 
Peverly, and Randolph, in press.) 

Program implementation was found to improve con- 
sistently across all five schools from the beginning to 
the end of the school year, with most teachers achiev- 
ing a high degree of implementation of the ALEM by 
winter or spring. Improvements in implementation 
were accompanied by positive changes in classroom 
•processes and interactions for general and special 
education students. For example, greater frequencies 
of teacher-student interactions for instructional, rather . 
than managemerit, purposes were observed in class- 
rooms with a high degree of implementation (com- 
pared to classrooms with lower degrees of implemen- 
tation), as were greater amounts of time spent by 
students on -task / 

Th$ ALE&1 also was found to have a positive impact 
on the learning outcomes — academic and attitudinal — 
of both the general education and the special educa- 
tion students. Scores on standardized achievement 
tests were used to measure achievement gains in 
mathematics and reading. Although they lagged 
somewhat behind the general education students, the 
special needs students averaged grade-equivalent 
gains of 1.04 in reading and 1*08 in mathematics. 
These are about equal to the expected gains based on 
national norms for general education students, and 
approximately twice the expected gains for Comparable 
groups of handicapped students. In addition, results 
\ from measures of student attitudes showed few differ- 
ences in affective outcomes for bath groups of students 
in the ALEM classrooms. Both groups indicated a 
* willingness to accept responsibility for their classroom 
performance, as well as positive attitudes toward their 
classes. . 



The problems that many of the general- education 
teachers had expected in dealing with special needs 
students rarely were noted in the ALEM classrooms. 
The adaptive curricula and, the program's instruction- 
al-learning management system, combined with the 
staff development support, were identified by the 
participating teachers as important factors. The extent 
to which the special needs students were successfully 
integrated into classroom life, instructional^ and so- 
cially, was evidenced not only by improved classroom 
processes and interactions but also by the fact that, at 
the end of the school year, approximately 30% of the 
mainstreamed students were recommended by their 
teachers for decertification. The average decertification 
rate across the districts for students with similar spe- 
cial education classifications in self-contained special 
education classes was 2.8%. 

Teacher perceptions of the ALEM's effects on stu- 
dents and teachers were viewed as another indicator of 
the success of the program's staff development ap- 
proach. In their general assessment, 85% Of the teach- 
ers in the ALEM classrooms felt that implementation 
of the program had been a professionally rewarding, 
challenging, and stimulating experience for them. A 
large majority also felt that the ALEM enabled them to 
get to know their students better. Although the teach- 
ers expressed some reservations about the program's 
record-keeping demands, a majority (67%) disagreed 
that the individualized approach to instruction placed 
too heavy a demand on their time and effort. In terms 
of the program's effects on students, 85% of the 
teachers who responded to a survey of teacher atti- 
tudes indicated that students in their classrooms 
seemed to feel better about themselves as a result of 
their experiences under the ALEM. A majority of the 
teachers also felt that the provision of learning options 
and individualized instruction resulted in lessons 
matched appropriately tp each student's academic 
levef and in improved academic performance. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The work described here, as well as the other studies 
cited earlier, suggests that effectively designed and 
implemented staff development programs lead to the 
increased ability of general and special educators to 
work together in mainstreaming settings to improve 
educational services for general and special educatiori\ 
students alike. With ongoing, inservice training sup- \ 
port, school staff can successfully adapt curricula to 
individual student ne^ds, while also promoting stu- 
dents' self-management skills. The outcomes of these 
efforts include positive classroom processes, achieve- 
ment gains, and increased self-esteem in students, as 
well as positive attitudes and increased efficacy in 
program implementation for teachers. 
Despite the admitted constraints against marking 
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generalizations based on findings from a single pro- 
gram, the positive results of the study seem to suggest 
that innovative educational practices can be successful- 
ly implemented with ongoing staff development sup- 
port. In fact, a large majority of teachers in the study 
were found to be able to develop areas of expertise that 
traditionally have been attributed to a rare breed of 
"master'' teachers. Thus, there is evidence to support 
the opinion that it is time to shift attention from 
demonstrating the need for, and positive outcomes of, 
' effective staff development programs to the study of 
how to implement such programs as support systems 
for innovative improvement efforts in a variety of 
school settings. 
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"thorough/' with interesting classes that were flexible, 
allowing students to make decisions about what and 
how they were to learp. In high school the use of 
teacher-developed learning activity packets and ac- 
companying calendars allows students the freedom to 
structure their time alld permits them the flexibility to 
take advantage of available opportunities both on the 
school campus and in the larger community. 

Rosalind's schedule, for example/ allowed her to 
work on personal as well as school projects. For four 
years she participated jn Model United Nations, spon- 
sored by a local university and the United Nations 
Association. Her teams won many awards over the 
years, and she and another student developed a hand- 
book for other teams td use to help them develop a 
more effective simulation. • 
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■ Rosalind is a vivacious young Black woman just 
completing her high school career. As a National Merit 
Scholar and the valedictorian 6f her graduating class, 
which includes students from the. gifted program, she, 
eagerly awaits the fall when she will enter Harvard 
* University, with sophomore standing. As a third grad- 
er, Rosalind Was already working in a fifth grade 
mathematics book. She entered the Vanguard Program 
for gifted students in the fourth grade after seeing a 
television news feature about students in a gifted 
program. . ^ 

. Her earliest memory of differences between Van- 
guard and her home school was that she sp^nt much 
more time in class, no longer running teachers' er- 
rands. She recalls that there were a lot of people, both 
students and teachers, who challenged her. She re- 
members always getting things done faster and work- 
ing on a project for herself. She describes herself as a 
''fluid person" who knows what society expects and 
who also wants her "school work to matter/' 

The Vanguard program allowed her to have a great 
deal of responsibility for her own learning, some- 
thing which she particularly • valued. She did not 
have to sit and wait until the whole class was fin- 
ished; there were always interest centers in the room 
with challenging activities, games, intricate, puazles 
and brain teasers, or other long-range projects to work 
on. Rosalind flourished because, as she said, "I get 
bored easily." She continued, 'They pushed us 
creatively!" 

Rosalind described the Vanguard curriculum as 
ERiC 122 " — 



BACKGROUND ^ . . 

Vanguard, a program of the Houston Independent 
School District, was implemerrted in 1972 in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades on one school caimpus. By 1978, 
it had expanded to include kindergarten through 
twelfth grade on 11 different campuses. More than 175 
professional -staff, including campus coordinators, 
counselors, and classroom teachers, work with identi- 
fied students. The student-teacher ratio is 25 to 1 for K- 
8, 20 to 1 for 9-12. Qualified students transfer frojrrv 
their Tiome schools to a Vanguard campus, and the 
district provides transportation. In order to qualify for 
the program,, students must demonstrate giftedness in 
the areas of general intellectual ability coupled with 
creative and productive thinking and leadership. 

Nationally normed achievement anji school abilities 
tests, such as the Otis Lennon, Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, and Developing Cognitive Abilities Test, are 
used to identify students, I.Q, tests are not used. In 
addition, specialized tests like the Structure of the 
Intellect Test (SOI), Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Skills Test, and The Biographical Inventory give infor- 
mation on reasoning abilities and creativity. A matrix 
is used to produce a profile on each student. 

Houston schools have a total student population of 
over 180,000, representing a diversity of ethnic and 
economic groups, There are 2,900 students served in 
the Vanguard program with approximately 60% of the 
students B?!tig Black or Hispanic; 6% are Asian; and 
34% are from Anglo, Indian, or other groups. 

Since Vanguard is a total day program, students* 
spend all their academic time with other gifted stu- 
dents. The content is enriched and accelerated, inter- 
disciplinary in nature, and focuses on developing 
advanced research and process skills which enable 
Students to pursue academic studies in greater depth 
and hr£adth\ The goal is to help students become 
independent learners. 
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While requisite skills are included, 
content is greatly expanded and 
students assume a great deal of 
responsibility for their own learning. 



A differentiated curriculum provides 
broad-based enrichment through a 
Variety of materials, field trips, 
speakers, and special research 
projects. 



THE PROGRAM 



Curriculum 



Content in the Vanguard curriculum is abstract and 
complex, focusing on major themes and concepts of a 
field of study which are integrated into an interdisci- 
plinary approach. Because of the speed with which the 
students learn, content is greatly expanded and en- 
riched. 

Emphasis is also placed on process modifications so 
that students are challenged to develop advanced 
thinking and reasoning skills. Vanguard encourages 
this by involving students in specific courses of study 
designed to enhance these skills and by having them 



apply the skills through diverse methods of tesearch. 
Skills are developed sequentially from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. 

• Vanguard uses the basic ^district curricula as a foun- 
dation for instruction, helping to assure that every 
student will develop) requisite skills in each content 
area. In addition, creative ^nd critical thinking, logic,, 
research and problem-solvihg skills as they, relate to 
major content areas are taught. These skills are woven 
into daily instruction by meahs of differentiated objec- 
tives and activities. A differentiated curriculum pro- 
vides for elaboration of the regular curriculum with a 
system for broad-based enrichment through a variety 
of materials, field trips, speakers, and special research 
projects. 
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Research 

Students learn processes which professionals use to 
genetye new knowledge in their specific fields. These 
invaluable research skills incorporate and integrate 
creative processes along with synthesis and evaluation 
of bask information into original products. 

A major curricular priority of the Vanguard program 
is the independent research project required each year. 
Students pursue indepth independent study in an area 
of special interest. Engaging in the research process 
allows them to identify an interest, choose a topic, tap 
a variety of appropriate resources, organize content 
and materials, analyze and evaluate data collected, 
form new ideas by using different combinations of 
thought, and develop original products. The research 
project gives students a chance to explore complex and 
attract content and to synthesize information. By the 
nature of the processes involved, students are* led to 
use higher levels of thinking. 

Students and teachers evaluate theresearch projects 
on a standard project evaluation form. It is through the 
student's own evaluation that he or she learns and 
progresses, producing products with increasing de- 
grees of complexity. 

Individualized Instruction ^ 

Individualizing of instruction is essential to meet the 
needs of gifted students. This approach recognizes the 
uniqueness of each student's ability by allowing inves- 
tigation and expansion in areas of personal strength 
and interest. Individualization of learning develops. a 
student's organization and planning skills. 

A classroom management technique used in the 
Vanguard program which encourages individualizing 
is the use of interest centers. These are set up on a 
thematic approach and incorporate a wealth of materi- 
als and resources on a given subject. Another manage- 
ment technique is the use of learning activity packets 
(LAP). Each LAP defines learning objectives along 
with supporting activities for whole class experiences, 
small group activities, and individual work. Each LAP 
also includes a guide for study and recommends 
resources (e.g., community resources) and materials 
(e.g., filmstrips, recordings, art reproductions, and 
computer software). 

The use of learning contracts is a{so highly success- 
ful and motivating for gifted learnersNHiese contracts 
emphasize a student's responsibility to complete and 
evaluate a task with appropriate facilitation and 'guid- 
ance from the teacher. The student and teacher are 
involved in setting up the project, its activities, and 
time-lines. The contract is signed by student, parent, 
and classroom teacher. Self-evaluations give each stu- 
dent an opportunity to express his or her opinion of 
the learning that takes place and the quality of work 
the project demonstrates. 
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ACCELERATION AND ENRICHMENT 

Vanguard classes provide acceleration in the basic 
skills and extensive content enrichment. Leadership, 
logic, and critical and creative thinking are tau^Jht 
through decision-making, computer use and program- 
ming, and a broad range of coinmunity based experi- 
ences. Formal direct instruction in thinking skills is 
also provided. Matthew Lipman's Philosophy for Chil- 
v dren is used. Skills detailed in that program and others 
that enhance student thinking and questioning are 
integrated into the curriculum. 

Elementary 

The elementary course of study involves the student in 
an extensive accelerated and enriched program. The 
foundations of the instructional program include dis- 
trict curricula and developmental skills required of all 
students. Diagnostic testing assures that students have 
acquired needed skills and are working for further 
growth. The core of instruction includes a literature 
program which, using Newbery Award-winning 
books, develops students' analytical and reasoning 
skills as well as their appreciation of literature. The 
math program accelerates content and requires appli- 
cation of iftathematical reasoning and skills in solving 
realistic problems. Manipulatives and learning centers 
are* used to assist students in developing thinking 
skills through questioning and research. Curiosity and 
creativity are emphasized and encouraged through 
experiences both in and out of the classroom. 
^Further enrichment is provided by foreign language, 
* fine arts, and mini-courses which allow individuals to 
explore their myriad interests. Special instructional 
strands (built into each level of the curriculum; K-12) 
include decision-making skills, communication skills, 
interpersonal skills, goal setting, planning, and organi- 
zation. 

Middle School • 

The middle school program amplifies themes initiated 
on the elementary level and continues its focus on the 
major academic areas. Care is taken to ensure that 
students possess skills needed for proficiency in each 
discipline. Pretesting and diagnostic testing help to 
pinpoint students' achievement levels. The course of 
study is adapted so that indivrdual students may 
accelerate or participate in enrichment activities as 
needed to assure that they are academically and intel- 
lectually challenged. 

More complex problem-solving and research tech- 
niques such as Creative Problem Solving (CPS) and 
Synectics are used at the middle school level. Student 
projects reflect the increased facility for identifying and 
researching real problems in areas of personal interest. 
1 Leadership^kills are also addressed in the formal 




curriculum and through opportunities provided by 
comprehensive elective and extracurricular programs. 

The extensive individualized reading program em- 
phasizes the study of literature with selections that 
prepare students to move into a challenging human- 
ities program at the high school level! Ample opportu- 
nity is provided for both small and large group discus- 
sion and analysis of literature. 

Acceleration is available, in math, science, and for- 
eign languages. Standardized tests, criterion-refer- 
enced tests, and grades are used to identify students 
' who have the requisite skills for course acceleration. 
Algebra is available in seventh and eighth grade, and a 
full three years of science including physical science is 
available for qualified students. Completing these 
courses in middle school allows students to move into 
a full four-year program of advanced math and science 
at the high school levei. In foreign languages, qualified 
students enroll in full-year advanced programs in 
seventh and eighth grades. This prepares them to 
enroll in the second level of the selected language in 
ninth grade and to complete five full years of a foreign 
language. 

High School ' 

The high school program continues to combine accel- 
eration and enrichment in order to provide a rich and 
challenging curriculum that is appropriate fyr gifted 
high school students. Literature and history are the 
> core of the humanities program and emphasize learn- 
ing to think critically about each field of study. Many 
opportunities are provided for experiential learning 
where students must apply concepts and skills to 
intellectual activities in which adults normally partici- 
pate. Community based activities require students to 
develop products and share them with audiences both 
in and out of school. 

The math program encourages acceleration. Pre- 
tests, standardized tests, criterion-referenced tests, 
and grades are used to place students appropriately. 
Students who demonstrate exceptional math ability 
may accelerate independently through the course of 
study. They work closely with their teacher to assure 
that all skills and concepts are mastered. The math 
program takes the students through calculus^Students 
who need further instruction attend classes on local 
university campuses. 

Science courses emphasize hands-on laboratory ex- 
periences and opportunities fotf inquiry-based lessons. 
Second-level biology, chemistry, and physiology 
. courses, along with independent studies in science, 
. are available for advanced students. Mentorships are 
established with Rice University and Baylor College of 
Medicine as well as local business ancl industry. 

The focus of the high school program is to work with 
student interests, molding a program that will prepare 
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the student for continued studies. Some students 
chpose totally intellectual pursuits while others work 
on leadership and personal interaction skills. Students 
are prepared for the next stage of educatitti with a 
clear understanding of their own goals and^eir own 
abilities. 

MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS 

Vanguard was established to meet the needs of gifted 
children from a variety of ethnic and economic back- 
grounds. Flexibility in instructional methodologies al- 
lows for personalization of the educational program. 
Because of their backgrounds, some students need 
more attention to basic skills instruction. They demon- 
strate the ability, typical of all gifted children, to 
acquire skills quickly, once given instruction: Unlike 
most students from middle-class homes, they may not 
have acquired basic mathematical grammatical, or 
even organizational skills prior to entering school. This 
creates the need for the school to teach skills which 
may not be acquired or reinforced in the home envi- 
ronment. Students who already possess these skills 
may need Only brief review or reinforcement. A total 
day program permits flexibility to meet differing needs 
of individual students. 

Equally important is the need to expose all students 
to the rich world outside of school. Field tripes, individ- 
ual mentorships or shadowing experiences, and expo- 
sure to community people who work with students 
individually or in groups are important components in 
broadening the experience base of all children An 
increasing number of . children come from homes 
where both parents work or where there is only one 
parent; in such situations, families may no longer be 
able to provide the networking gifted children nee*J to 
broaden their view of society. Having students togeth- * 
er for the entire day facilitates making these experi- 
ences available during the school day. It also provides 
for a network of friends with common interests and 
experiences. i f ^ 

The goal of the program is to help gifted students 
become independent learners. Students spend all their 
academic time with other gifted students in classes 
where content is enriched and accelerated. An inter- 
disciplinary approach to learning focuses on develop-; 
> ing the students' advanced research and process skills 
which enable them to pursue academic studies in 
greater depth and breadth.. Personal choice and a 
broad base of out-of-school experiences opens up the 
entire community to the students to pursue their 
inquiry. 

» = ? : — 

Margaret Kress is the Assistant Director of the Gifted and 
Talented Department, of the Houston Independent School 
District, Houston , Terns. 
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Please send me the following resources on Public Policy 

□ Special education in America: Its Le- 
gal and Governmental Foundations 

Joseph Ballard, Bruce Ramirez, and Frederick J. Wein- 
traub. Editors 

Basic text — Lays out the foundations upon which all 
future special education policy is being built. * 
1982 112pp. . . $16.50 

. CEC Member Price $14.03 

□ Progress in the Education of the 
Handicapped and Analysis of P.L. 
98-499, The Education of the; Handi- 
capped Act Amendments of 1983 

Frederick j. Weintraub and Bruce Ramirez, lEditors 
Analyzes the amendments highlighting significant dif- 
ferences between P.L. 94-142 and P.L\ 98-1&9. In- 
cludes a complete copy of the 1983 amendments. 
1984 68pp, CEC/ERIC I $6.00 

CEC Member Price $5.10 



□ Charge my bankcard account " 
VISA # I 



Expiration date 
Master Card # . 
Bank # 



and Special Education: 

□ Judicial Interpretation of the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children 
Act 

H. Rutherford Turn'bull III, Esq., & Craig R. Fiedler, Esq. 
Reviews judicial interpretations of zero .reject, nondis- 
criminatory evaluation, individualized and appropriate 
education, least restrictive educational placement, pro- 
cedural due process, and parent participation. 
1984 28pp. CEC/ERIC $6.00 

CEC Member Price $5.10 

□ Policy Considerations Related To 
Early Childhood Special Education 

Barbara J. Smith 

1982 24pp. CEC/ERIC $4.00 

CEC Member Price $3.40 

□ An Appropriate Education for Handi- 
capped Children of Limited English 
Proficiency 

Leonard Baca and Jim Bransford 

1982 25pp. CEC/ERIC $4.00 

CEC Member Price $3.40 

□ Check enclosed 
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State 
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Expiration date 
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The Councillor Exceptional Children Dept. POL I, 1920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091 703/620-3660 
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Effective 
Special Education for 
Exceptional Language Minorities 



Alejandro Benavides 



•W Effective schools and educational sys- 
tems must plan tor appropriate special 
education. This article describes the ef- 
forts of the Chicago Public Schools to 
provide appropriate and effective spe- 
cial education and related services for 
exceptional language minority students. 
These are exceptional individuals who 
come from an environment where a 
language, othe^ than English, is domi- 
nant and this has had a significant im- 
pact on their level of English proficien- 
cy, Sijch bilingual and monolingual in- 
dividuals may be proficient in their 
native language but not in English. 

CONDITIONS NEEDED FOR 
CHANGE 

i 

Psychological Factors 

Katz and Kahn (1966) stated that one of 
the most important psychological fac- 
tors in change is awareness of need. Indi- 
viduals in a school system must realize 
the "need for change." They must be 
aware that thlre are serious discrepan- 
cies between what is and yvhatlmight or 
should be. For example, in the Lew vs. 
Nichols decision (1974), the Supreme 
Court elaborated in the majority opin- 
ion that; 

* Basic English skills are at the very 
core of what the public schools 
can teach. Imposition of a require- 

* men! that before a child carf^lfec- 
• ttvely participate in the education- 

- al program, he must already have 
acquired those basic skills is to 
make a mockery of public educa- 




An awareness of the individual child's needs and a willingness to experiment 
with new methods are necessary attitudes for the professionals who deal with 
exceptional language minority ^j ^ents. ^ 



tion. We know that those who do 
not understand English are cer- 
tain to find their classroom experi- 
ences^ wholly incomprehensible 
and in no way meaningful. 

An orientation tatimrd the future is an- 
other essential .condition for change. 
Effective schools must be oriented to- 
ward tomorrow. They should be pro- 
jecting over the next 5 to 10 years, 
developing long-term plans as well as 
short-term interim plans. Long-range 
educational planning in the Chicago 
schools requires* an analysis of excep- 
tional language minority demography 



in order to prepare the hundreds of 
bilingual special education and related 
services personnel to provide appropri- 
ate services. Census data and studies 
are useful tools for planners of effective 
schools as they provide an orientation 
toward the future (e.g., Reisner, 1981; 
Carpenter-Huffman & Samulon; 1981; 
Birman & Ginsburg, 1981; Orum, 1982; 
O'Malley, 1982; Ortiz & Yates, 1983). 

A system viewpoint is another condi- 
tion needed for change. Planners must 
be able to view the educational system 
as a totality. They should also be a ware 
of "critical variables" that have the 
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greatest influence on the system or a 
whole. For example,, to determine the 
numbers and characteristics of children 
receiving special education, the follow- 
ing data should he collected and ana- 
lyzed: 

• How many children are being served? 

• What are their ages, grade, and En- 
glish proficiency levels? 

• What is their distribution by gender? 

• What is the racial/ethnic and linguis- 
tic breakdown of the children served? 

• What handicapping conditions do 
they have? 

• How severe are their handicaps? 

Information on the drop-out rate, sus- 
pensions and expulsions, projected 
needs and resources, as well as staffing 
patterns and turnover, are all vital parts 
of the whole. 



An experimental attitude also promotes 
effective change. There are risks associ- 
ated with change, and schools must be 
able to work in a ''gray atea" for extend- 
ed periods of time' until movement oc- 
curs from the present situation toward 
the desired change/ Appropriate spe- 
cialized services for exceptional lan- 
guage minority children are in the de- 
velopmental stage (Benavides, 1980). 
The validation of appropriate methods, 
materials, curriculum, instructional ap- 
proaches, and models has only begun 
(Almanza & Mosely, 1980; Plata & San- 
tos, 1981; Greenlee, 1981; Secada, 1982). 

Patience is another requirement. Con- 
structive organizational change takes 
time. Lickert (1967), for example, in his 
extensive study of organizational 
change, found that it takes about three 
years for an organization to move from 
an authoritarian style of management to 
a participative. 



Organizational Factors 

Whether centralization or decentralization 
is organizationally more effective de- 
pends upon the individual characteris- 
tics and needs of each school district. 
The Chicago Public Schools, for exam- 
ple, because ^of its enrollment size — 
435,843 students of which 46,110 were 
exceptional (Chicago Public Schools, 
1983)— requires a highly centralized 
central office structure with a research 
and evaluation department and com- 
puter capability similar to large indus- 



try. Instructional administration, on the 
other hand, is decentralized; instruction 
^conducted in 596 schools divided into 
20 districts and administered by as 
many superintendents. In contrast, the 
centralized instructional administration 
of the Waukegan, Mincte schools (stu- 
dent enrollment 11,406 in 1984) facilitat- 
ed the implementation of their pro- 
grams. Waukegan's Bilingual Instruc- 
tion Program and Assessment in Span- 
ish (BIPAS) is in its ninth year of formal 
oj>eration. The district's five bilingual 
special education classrooms and nu- 
merous other Spanish-support re- 
sources can be administered more effec- 
tively uijder a centralized special educa- 
tion administrative structure. 

Freedom to disagree is an important 
organizational requirement for effective 
educational change, In fact, philoso- 
phies and studies which do not agree 
with your pwn should not be ignored 
(Murphy & Hallinger, 1984; Baker 6t 
deKanter, 1984). Disagreement should 
be directed toward constructive change 
and not allowed to fester as obstacles. 

Effective organizational change also 
requires continual generation of Aew and 
innovative ujfas. New ideas can be fos- 
tered by a variety of means including 
job rotation within the school system, 
new staff and instructional models (Ra- 
* mirez, Page, and Hockenberry, 1979; 
Clasen, 1979), or the inclusion of "out- 
siders," including parents, as advisors,. 

and consultants. ,« 

y 
j 

Effective organizations have the abili- 
t)*to measure organizational change. The 
Chicago Public Schools Bilingual Infor- 
mation Sheet and Child Count annually 
provides computerized data that mea- 
sure students' English proficiency lev-' 
els, reading and math scores, average 
number of minutes of daily instruction 
in the native language and English, 
whether students are receiving bilingual 
special education instruction according 
to their IEP requirements, and other 
relevant data that provide hundreds of 
cross-tabul^pd measures. Additionally, 
the Special Education Bilingual Services 
unit annually measures the populaiion 
demography and personnel required to 
implement required services. These are 
essential data to provide a school sys- 
tem with the ability to measure organi- 
zational change. 



Effective organizational change also 
requires the availability of resources. Ob- 
taining new „ special education pro-* 
grams, stafL and expanded related serv-* 
ices is difficult. A three-year longitudi- 
nal national study op the local 
implementation of Public Law 94-142 
(Wright, Cooperstein, Renneker, & Pa- 
dilla, 1982) emphasized that, as a result 
of unlimited demands and limited re- 
sources, educators must allocate re- 
sources- among programs. The study 
pointed out that we must advocate for 
our students and compete with other 
staff in a school system for recognition, 
rewards, and resources. Significant con- 
v structive change can be brought about in 
any school system within its existing 
budget through equitable allocations of 
resources. 



ALTERNATIVE CHANGE 
STRATEGIES 

Problem-Solving 

Problem-solving is one of the most fre- 
quently used change strategies in school 
systems: The problem-sol vipg approach , 
is reactive rather than proactive; the 
individual responds to an external stim- 
ulus and tries to deal with it, as opposed 
to initiating an idea for change (Lantz, 
1984; Baca, 1980). Because of its essen- 
tially passive orientation, it may be 
more appropriate to label problem-solv- 
ing as a strategy for mairfttining the 
status quo rather than as a strategy for 
change. 



Reorganization 

There are a number of ways in which a 
school ^stem can reorganize to effect 
change, The Chicago Bureau of Special 
Education established a bilingual special 
education department with a prime re- 
sponsibility for exceptional Janguage 
minority students. This centralized 
structure facilitates and coordinates re- 
sources vital to schools implementing 
the programs. The addition of bilingual 
special education classrooms, diagnosti- 
cians, and bilingual case-study evalua- 
tion teams have acted as major change 
agents. However, when reorganization 
is carried out independently of any sys- 
tem wide plan for change, long-term ef- 
fects may be minimal or even negative. 
Furthermore, the reorganization may 
simply create an illusion of progress 
(Miles, 1969). Reorganization may in 
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fact have a zero or negative effect on the 
overall plan for change of the school. 

Re-education 

Bilingual special education training and 
related resources are available national- 
ly (Thomas & Thomas, 1982); however, 
the supply .has *not kept up with the 
demands (Baca & Bransford, 19&). The 
Chicago schools, for example, have con- 
ducted or administered undergraduate 
and graduate bilingual special educa- 



tion courses, a tw6-year Spanish immer- 
sion training program for English 
monolingual special educators/and bi- 
lingual special education coursework. A 
variety of task forces and citywide inser 
vice education programs have also posi- 



tively agjfted attitudes. However, re- 
search mk pointed out a major .weak- 



ness associated with preservice and 
inservice education as a strategy for 
ihange, While the participating individ- 
uals may change, Jheir organizations 
may not, unless appropriate orientation 




Organizational factors, psychological outlook, availability of resources, and 
educational planning all influence the teacher's ability to teach. 



and training jQvolve practically all staff 
members in if* school system. 



Research, Demonstration, and 
Dissemination 

This strategy for effective educational 
change seeks to investigate new meth- 
ods of education on a systematic basis, 
demonstrate the positive results, and 
then disseminate these results to poten- 
tial users (e.g., Chicago Public Schools, 
1983; Lesser 1975; Luetke-Stahlman & 
Weiner 4 1982, New York City Board of 
Education, 1982). An underlying as- 
sumption of this approach has been that 
relevant research results, if properly 
demonstrated and disseminated, would 
be readily implemented by educational 
practitioners. 



Subsystem Redesign 

The purpose of subsystem redesign is to 
modify one component within the 
school system without changing the 
form and structure of the system as a 
whole. In Chicago, the implementation 
of the subsystem represented by bilin- 
^ gual special education and related serv- 
ices personnel and instructional ap- 
proaches has proven to be a viable alter- 
native change strategy. Subsystem 
redesign may be carded out for experi- 
mental purposes or to meet a specific 
need or mandate (e.g., Cantres, 1981). 
On the surface, this strategy appears to 
be sound; however, to the extent that a 
subsystem is never a truly independent 
entity, it is constrained by the rules, 
regulations, and attitudes inherent in 
the overall system. 



System Analysis 

System analysis may be viewed as the 
application of a scientific approach to 
complex systems. The process typically 
proceeds as follows: J 

1. Specify the objectives (in operational 
terms) of the system under study. 
Example: AH handicapped students of 
limited English proficiency will be 
provided an appropriate program by 
a qualified special education teachef 
certified in the student's native lan- 
guage. 

2. Delineate constraints and resources 
(e.g., number of students from non- 
English language backgrounds in all 
special education categories; number 
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and location of available bilingual 
special education teachers; transpor- 
tation; parental support; materials; 
curriculum). 

3. Investigate the alternative solutions 
for accomplishing objectives (e.g., 
the structured use of bilingual para- 
professionals; purchase services 
from private organizations). 

4. Evaluate alternatives in terms of cost 
and effectiveness. 

5. Implement alternative. 

System analysis does have two possi- 
ble limitations. First, the planning and 
implementation effort may be ham- 
pered by difficulty in reaching an agree- 
ment (vested interests) and by the mag- 
nitude of the objectives. Secondly, if 
outside agencies are brought in to con- 
duct the analysis, the resulting plan for 
change will not be the system's, but 
someone else's. 

Parallel System 

A parallel systemAs one that is orga- 
nized and operated outside the tradi- 
tional public schools. El Valor, Associa- 
tion House, and Easter Seal Society's 
Gilchist-Marchman Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter are examples of parallel systems in 
Chicago that provide bilingual special- 
ized education and related services for 
exceptional individuals from birth to 
adulthood. E) Valor, located in one of 
Chicago's major Hispanic communities, . 
is a center with a primary mission to 
Hispanic handicapped infants and 
adults, as well as their families. El Valfcr 
provides bilingual rehabilitation serv- 
ices through early intervention pro- 
grams, work activities, work centers, 
recreation, family support and transi- 
tional living. 

Association House serves handi- 
capped students (birth to adults) with 
developmental disabilities as the pri- 
mary condition. Seventy percent of its 
staff are bilingual. Programs are provid- 
ed in outreach family support and case 
management; community training for 
foster parents; residential group home; 
and supportive living arrangements for 
adults. Outreach programs provide 
suppcy^ for children with epilepsy, cere- 
bral palsy, and autism. 

The Gilchist-Marchman Center pro- 
vides bilingual speech and language 
evaluation therapy and a bilingual pre- 
school program. Additionally, the cen- 
ter utilizes a bilingual social worker to 
assist parents who have formed a sup- 
port group. 



a Power-Control-Coercive Approaches 

Power can be simply defined as the 
ability of one to affect the behavior of 
another (Muth, 1984). Wright et al. 
(1982), for example, noted that the 
"clout, regulations, and money associ- 
ated with P.L. 94-142 increased the ca- 
pacity of LEA administrators and school 
personnel to deliver programs and serv- 
ices to handicapped children in accord 
with the educators' own professional 
objectives" (p. xxi). From another per- 
spective, the power of Hispanic parents 



was demonstrated during the "Illinois 
Fiesta Educativa 1984" conference, 
which was modeled from California's 
Fiesta Educativa (Southwest Regional 
Laboratory, 1980), Language minority 
parents are expected to pressure service 
providers to obtain equity for their 
handicapped children. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

Hitt (1973) outlined a ten-step strategy 
for educational planning (Figure 1) 
which has been extremely helpful in the 



FIGURE 1 
Strategy for Educational Planning 
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development, planning, and implemen-^ 
tation of services for exceptional lan- 
guage minorities in the Chicago 
schools. 



Step I: Organize and Ortent Planning 
Committee 

The planning team should consist of a 
good representation of teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents, and the educational 
community. 



Step 7: Establish Resource 
Requirements 

Analysis of annual demographic data is 
essential and facilitates this step. Pres- 
ently, mdre than 20ft Spanish-speaking 
bilingual special education teachers are 
required just for exceptional Hispanics 
in the Chicago Schopls. 



Step 2: Assess Educational Needs 

A needs assessment is the first activity 
of the problem-clarification phase 
(Maher & Bennett, 1984); it is the proo 
ess of gathering information and com- 
paring the actual to the desired condi- 
tion. 

Step 3: Formulate Planning Objectives 

After priority needs have been estab- 
lished, planning objectives are defined 
to help the school system move from its 
present situation toward the desired 
change. 

Step 4: Identify Resources 

A resource is any available means that 
will help meet the needs identified in 
Step 2. Examine carefully the provisions 
set forth under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and Section 504 of the 
tehabilitation Act of 1973 as leverage to 
obtain resources from existing funds. 
Funding from non-special education 
units (e.g., vocational, bilingual. Chap- 
ter I 89-313) Should be actively sought. 

Step 5: Organize Program Areas 

A program is defined* as any set of 
related activities toward common objec- 
tives. Bilingual special education should 
not be perceived as a separate entity, 
but rather as an approach to make ac- 
cessible the special programs, related 
services, and other options available to 
all exceptional children. 

Step 6: Investigate Alternatives ; 

The next step is to investigate alterna- 
tive approaches for accommodating the 
objectives specified in Step 5. Existing 
legal provisions (e.g., Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, Section 504 of the 
1973 Rehabilitation Act, P.L. 94-142) 
establish parameters. 



Step 8: Allocate Resources 

If planned appropriately (Moore, Walk* 
er & Holland, 1982) the actual cost of 
maintaining bilingual special education 
should not exceed the cost of special 
education. (Kakalik, Furry, Thomas, & 
Carney, 1981). It should be noted that 
bilingual special education is not sup- 
plemental or compet\satory, nor is the 
responsibility of bilingual education 
programs. Special education has the 
prime responsibility to provide the ap- 
propriate specialized services. 



Step 9: Implement Plan 

In Chicago, the following major plans 
are currently being implemented: staff 
development; adapting the Bilingual 
Education Differentia] Curriculum^ rite- 
rion-referenced test objectives to special 
learning disabilities in reading; bilingual 
speech and language therapy units for 
specific disorder areas; bilingual diag- 
nosticians and case-study evaluation 
teams; and parent inservice. Future 
plans call for a corgiferized informa- 
tion management ^PPm; continued 
curriculum and therapeutic adaptation; 
staff development; resources for low- 
incidence handicapping conditions and 
other language minority non-English- 
background groups; and a bilingual spe- 
cial education demonstration and re- 
source center: 



Step 10: Evaluate and Review 

The need for evaluation of special edu- 
cation is well documented (Mollenkopf, 
1982> Maher & Bennett, 1984). Evalua- 
tion should be formative in nature to 
make appropriate modifications during 
the period of implementation. For ex- 
ample, the bilingual differentiated cur- 
riculum adapted for LD and speech and 
language therapy units Will be evaluat- 
ed to determine their efficacy and 
whether any modification is required. 
All other implemented plans must also 
be evaluated and reviewed. 
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Early Childhood Intervention in 
an Urban Setting 



Ruth C Wilson 
Marilyn Mulligan 
Ruth M. Turner 



■ Early childhood education of the 
handicapped has long been recog- 
nized as a necessary part of an over- 
all special education program meet- 
ing the needs of handicapped 
youth. Many school districts are in 
the pfocess of identifying how an 
early childhood program can be es- 
tablished within the boundaries and 
restrictions of their district. The Dal- 
las Independent School District has 
developed a comprehensive early 
childhood intervention program to 
provide services to handicapped 
children, birth to 6, It is called Proj- 
ect KIDS ^(Kindling individual De- 
velopment Systems). In the process 
of developing Project KIDS, both 
the exemplary and the reality were 
joined in a "best practice model" of 
early childhood intervention for the 
handicapped. 

An extensive effort was made to 
enable the early childhood special 
education program to fit into the 
criteria of excellence for the overall 
public school system. Concerns ad- 
dressed were: providing structure 
and guidelines for administrators of * 
a special education program about 
which they have limited or no infor- 
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Delineating tasks which are educationally appropriate and 
developmental^ correct is one component of an early 
childhood special education program in an effective urban 
schpoL 



/nation; delineating tasks which are educationally ap- 
propriate and tie velopmen tally correct for the early 
childhood teacher; implementing a systematic method 
for monitoring student progress; providing means for 
administrator and teachers to communicate with par- 
ents and to facilitate joint participation in the students' 
educational program; and implementing a method of 
documenting student progress and communicating 
this progress with related support personnel ^ 



EXEMPLARY PRACTICES 

To be exemplary, early childhood programs must meet 
the requirements for intervention that have long been 
known to affect the development of handicapped 
youngsters: 

1. Intervention begins at bijrth or from the point at 
, which the child has been identified as at risk for 
developmental delay. 

2. If the child qualifies, services are provided at no 
cost to the family, 

3. Services are offered in either a center-based or 
home-based model, depending on the needs of the 
child and the family. 



4, Both educational and support services are provided 
on a full-year basis, along with necessary transpor- 
tation, * 

5, The intervention itself is structured, development 
tally sequenced, and specific to the functioning 

level of the child. * 

* 

6, The cultural and social needs of the family are 
addressed. 

Early intervention should reduce the effects of the 
handicapping condition on the functioning level of the 
child. It should also, reduce the "anger" that often 
develops toward an unwieldy system which the family 
enters 'as a result of the birth of the handicapped 
infant. Sueh a comprehensive program recognizes that 
early childhood intervention addresses the needs of 
the whole family. The handicapped youngster is not 
seen only as a developing child, but as a child develop- 
ing within the context of a family unit. Overall, the 
goal is to provide educational intervention for the 
child, as well as to diminish the financial, social, and 
emotional burden of having a handicapped child as a 
member of the family. Not only does the district 
educate the student, but it also attempts to educate the 
parents to become sophisticated consumers in the 
educational system. 



An Urban Setting , % 

The Dallas Independent School District (DISQ) imple- 
ments many of these exemplary early childhood prac- 
tices in a large urban area. As with other urban areas, 
there exists a tremendous range in the adaptive level of 
families. Dallas is composed of the very wealthy, the 
very poor, migrant workers, nondocumented alieris, 
and non-English speaking families in rural, inner city, 
and suburban areas. To best meet the needs of its 
diverse population, DISD offers home-based and cen- 
ter-based programs for any family with a handicapped 
youngster. The home-based program serves students 
from birth to 2 years of age; for children agfes 2 to 3, an 
option in either a home-based or center-based program 
is offered. A full-day center-based program, including 
transpprtation, is provided for children ages 3 to 6. 
Factors which determine the educational setting for 
the children below the age of 3 are the functioning 
level of the student and the ability of the family to 
transport thexhild to the classroom. 



Teacher Preparation. 

Teachers with jh variety of skills serve as home-based 
and center-baied teachers. Texas has amended its 
certification requirements so that teachers With generic 
certification ojn serve as teachers in early childhood 
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education of thehandicapped. Project KIDS, however, 
has identified and recommended additional guidelines 
tor selection of teachers: 

L A minimum of 3 years Experience working with 
young handicapped children. 

2. Certification in special education or a related area 
such as deaf education, speech, occupational thera- 
py, and so on. 

3. A willingness to pursue early childhood certifica- 
tion. | * 

4. A personal presence and mwrity which allows 
them to relate credibly to the Wile range of families 
having handicapped children. 

The state requirements are more specific for teachers 
of students ages 3 to 5. Minimum requirement is 
certification in special edycation, with a preference 
given to teachers certified in early childhood educa- 
tion. Project KIDS adopted standards of excellence 
providing guidelines for these teachers on adaptations 
to the instructional setting necessary to meet the 
unique needs of the young handicagped child and his 
family. These include the development and use of 
functional environments, minimal use of established 
curriculum "kits/' group instruction/ and the imple- 
mentation of centers in Jthe classroom setting. 

For the early childhood educator to be effective,, 
additional issues must be addressed in the implemen- 
tation of the child's education program. These issues, 
which are discussed in the sections that follow, include 
the role of the teacher in the home, the role of the early 
childhood educator in the public schools, teacher exr 
pectations of parents and family, cultural diversity, 
and the additional impact of extended care providers 
on the handicapped child. The structure and continu- 
um of services provided through the KIDS model 
facilitates a smooth transition from the home to cam- 
pus-based program for the child, family, and school 
personnel. This enhances the likelihood of an effective 
educational program. 



ROLE OF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER 1N, S 
THE HOME 

The teacher serving children in the home has the 
unique opportunity to integrate the family into the 
educational process, not only by providing educational 
services for the handicapped student, but also by 
assisting the parent in meeting the needs of the family. 
Initially, this involves establishing a working relation- 
ship with members of the family who come in contact 
with the handicapped child. Establishing this relation- 
ship requires a recognition of the family's cultural^ 
practices, economic restrictions, and basic life situa- 
tions in order to avoid conflicts or the development of 
erroneous assumptions. The homebound teacher must 



not only be able to teach the child, but must also have 
the ability to be seen as a credible source of informa- 
tion, willing to work in the best interests of the child 
and the family. 

The first step in establishing this positive working 
relationship is identification of the parent's or primary 
caregiver's priorities concerning the child. Within the 
diversity of a large urban setting, these priorities often 
are the basic needs of food, clothing, medication, and 
shelter rather than educational or skill development. 
In this instance, the appropriate role of the teacher is to 
act as a facilitator for the parent in accessing appropri- 
ate community resources. It would not be inappropri- 
ate for a teacher to spend some of the home visitation 
time assisting the parent in filling out a Supplemental 
Security Income form, or informing the parent Ihat SSI 
funds may be available for the child. The homebound 
teacher needs to be aware of the needs of culturally 
diverse families and the various community resources 
that are available. For example, a family of undocu- 
mented aliens, struggling for food and shelter, may be 
hesitant to access the public service system and may 
need to be directed to church groups for assistance, 
The teacher must recognize that until basic needs have 
been at least addressed, the educational needs of the 
handicapped child cannot be a focus of concern for the 
family, 

The homebound teacher helps the parents Under- 
stand the normal developmental sequence as it applies 
to skill acquisition for their handicapped child. Many 
times parehts have major goals for their child that do 
not seem to be addressed by the teacher. It is v the 
teacher's responsibility to show the parent that their 
goals are being addressed and that the child must 
achieve developmentally lower skills before the in- 
mate goal can be achieved. For example, often a 
parent's main objective is that their child walk. The - 
teacher can explain that the development of head 
control and protective reactions are necessary before 
crawling or walking can be learned. The teacher can 
maintain the parent's goals while restating them in 
terms of a more realistic time-line. 

It is essential to recognize that parents are not 
necessarily skilled in stating their concerns in terms of 
goals and objectives. The attentive teacher can recog- 
nize parents' priorities through comments made dur- 
ing general conversation, and can facilitate the identifi- 
cation of parent concerns by asking leading questions 
in the areas which affect young handicapped children* 
These concerns very often have to do with the activi- 
ties of feeding, dressing> grooming or self-care, inde- 
pendent play or play with other children, and general 
behavior inihe community. The teacher must listen for _ 
such comments as "I wish he'd behave better when his 
grandmother has him." This indicates major goals in 
the area of leisure or social skills that should be 
covered in the student's individualized education pro- 
gram (IEP). 
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The teacher serving children in the home has a unique 
opportunity to integrate the family into the educational 
services for the handicapped thild and also to assist the 
parent in meeting the needs of the family. 



The homebound teacher is in the unique and envi- 
able position of having a variety of functional materials 
and settings in which to instruct the handicapped 
child. Instead of trying to find a quiet, school-like 
setting within the home for isolated instruction, the 
teacher needs to take advantage of the opportunity to 
teach the child functional skills in natural settings and 
with the materials the child will use to perform those 
skills. For example, the bathroom can be used for 
teaching self-help skills, body parts, basic concepts of 
functional object use or object matching. The kitchen 
sink can be a bathtub, and shoeboxes can be stacked, 
used for sorting, or for activities designed to facilitate* ^ 
the development of object permanence., *f 

Ultimately the use of common objects is an excellent! 
model to show the parent that it is not necessary tol 
accumulate a large number of toys in order to teach the \ 
child effectively. While teachers must have their own * 
supply of instructional materials, the use of items in \ 
the home reduces the quantity and variety needed. \ 
Project KIDS has a lending library of toys and re- 
sources which are available to parents to jpciiitate 



carryover of the educational ^program between teacher 

visits. 



The Project KIDS Continuum 

Project KIDS represents the first in a continuum of 
services the child and family will receive during the 
child's school-age. years. Handicapped children are 
identified and served at birth through age 5 in order to 
meet the needs of the family without requiring a 
change in the service-prcfviding agency, procedures, 
or approaches, to intervention. The infant homebound 
teacher in the Project KIDS program serves not only as 
the first contact the parent, child, and family will have 
with the school district, but will also assist the family 
in the transition from a home-based to a center-based 
program. Project KIDS approaches this transition in a 
variety of ways, depending on the needs of the parent, 
those of the family, and the availability of teachers / 
The homebound teacher of the infant may be the 
classroom teacher for the half-day program. In this 
way, only the environment of instruction is changed 
when the child moves to the center-based program. 
More often, however, the infant teacher meets with 
the new teacher and parent in the classroom, or the 
classroom teacher visits the family with the infant 
teacher in the home. In all instances, the same IEP is 
implemented and developed as the child moves 
through the level of services provided by Project KIDS, 
reaches the age of 6, and enters the traditional public 
school system. * 

A great deal of flexibility is maintained within the 
Project KIDS continuum in order to meet the individ- 
ual and changing needs of the family. For example,, a 
child may be attending a half-day program, but 
changes in the family's circumstances (such as a 
change in working hours or loss of the family car) may 
require thatlthe child be served on a home-bound 
basis. This flexibility is possible uptil the child reaches*] 
the age of 3 and is eligible for transportation to the 
Project KIDS classroom for handicapped children, ages 
3 to 6 years. 

The Project KIDS teachers also act as parent tramets 
as the child and family move through the public school 
system. During this period, they help the parents 
understand what to expect from the public school 
system, how to access the system to meet their needs, 
and how to differentiate wha£ should be available 
through the\school district and what should be provid- 
ed by other Agencies. The major role of the teacher as 
parent trainer is to help parents become sophisticated ' 
consumers of special education and effective advocates 
for their children. This primarily involves preparing 
for the IEP meetings, establishing goals and priorities, 
knowing their rights, and developing the ability to 
question professionals regarding appropriate pro- 
gramming, 
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ROLE QF THE EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER IN 
THE SCHOOL 

Early childhood education of the handicapped is a 
relatively new addition, to the public school system. 
This, coupled with the fact that often teachers follow a 
different administrative line than the other teachers in 
the school, tends to perpetuate the early childhood 

* classrooms as a separate entity. The Project KIDS 
infant classrooms, for example, are differentiated from 
the rest of the school by the age of the children, the 
class schedule, and parent involvement. A centfcr- 
based class 'is available to children 2 years of age five 
half-days per week/Children from 3 to 6 years of age 
attend a full-day program five days per week. Parents 
are encouraged to participate in the class for the 2- 
year-olds, and gradually remove themselves from the 
class when their children enter the 3-year-old class. All 
the Project KIDS* classrooms are self-contained and 
located in regular elementary school buildings 
throughout thfe district. 

Early childhood educa tors in the public schools need 
to work against the stigma of being "different" To do 
this they must be willing to take on a role equal to 
other staff members in the building and serve on 
committees, hall and bus duty, lunchroom duty, and 
so on. The early childhood classroom needs -to be 
established as the beginning of the educational contin- 
uum, not as a separate entity or public school babysit- 
ting. The more teachers work to establish themselves 
as integral members of the faculty, the more early 
childhood students will be. perceived as part of the 
education continuum. - . * 

Teaching in an early childhood classroom in the 
public schools removes the teacher from intimate con- 
tact with the child's family. Yet the teacher still needs 
to be sensitive to family conditions as they relate to 
identifying and fulfilling the educational goals of the 
child. Such indicators as a child who is continually 
hungry, unbathed, ill, bruised, or wearing inappropri- 

. ate or ill fitting clothing should signal the teacher that 
there are primary needs not being met. The teacher 
then needs to work through school administration and 
district support personnel to identify the major family 
problems and locate assistance. Teachers who are 
school-based still maintain the 1 role of parent trainer 
and contact person for other services available through 
the district. 



TEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS OF THE FAMILY 

Regardless of whether early childhood teachers are 
working with handicapped children in the home or in 
the classroom, they need to recognize and deal with 
their own judgments concerning the participation of 
the parent in the child's educational program. Unfor- 
tunately, teachers may be quick to assume that the 



parents are uninterested or uninvolved in their child's 
educational program. They use such indicators as 
avoiding school functions, lack of school lunch money, 
or inability to provide transportation as evidence that a 
parent "doesn't care," 

Before reaching this conclusion, the teacher should 
investigate the family's situation to determine the 
parent's ability to meet the primary needs of the 
family. An assumption that the parent does not care 
may negatively influence the teacher's attitude toward 
the student. This negative bias can have the effect of 
depressing the student's overall performance. She 
teacher is encouraged to document all attempts to 
increase parent participation, no matter how small. 

It is not unusual for teacher and parent to be 
confused about who should and can be teaching the 
child. Both need to recognize that thp parent is the 
child's first teacher; this is particularly important with 
young children. When th£ teacher comes into the 
home, the parent often relinquishes that role. The 
teacher should recognize this conflict in the parent and 
emphasize that the play between the child and parent 
is significant and affects the child's growth and devel- 
opment. To identify the parent as teacher does not 
mean that the parent should conduct class in the 
home, but rather should continue in the nurturing and 
facilitating role.' While emphasizing this point, the 
teacher may take the opportunity to encourage the* 
participation of other adults in the household, besides 
the primary caregiver. It is an error on the part of thi 
teacher to assume that an adult-who is not continually 
present in the home is not interested or willing to 
participate in the education of the child. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

Early childhood education in a large urban setting will 
invariably involve service to handicapped children 
from varying cultural orientations. Cultural differences 
are particularly significant when they involve some of 
the basic childrearing patterns in the home or expecta- 
tions of how a child should behave. Early childhood 
teachers, especially those who instruct in the home, 
must be aware of the effects of culture on parenting 
behavior, the role of the caregiver, and the role of the 
child in the home. 

Most obvious are those students whose home lan- 
guage differs from the majority of the population. 
Obviously some provision needs to be made so that 
both the parent and the professional are able to com- 
municate about the specific details relating to the 
child's needs. The KIDS Model has the KIDS Inventory 
in Spanish, the second most common language in 
Dallas, Other approaches commonly used are bilingual 
professionals and paraprofessionals and the use of 
interpreters. 
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The teacher and parents may verbally agree upon 
identified instructional goals for the handicapped 
child. The actual opera tionalization of the instructional 
techniques or the specification of the behaviors to be 
observed may differ greatly. For example, in the IEP 
meeting, all may agree that the child needs to develop, 
compliance to authority. In the home, however, some 
cultures 'do not discipline or place any type of require- 
ments for correct performance on the child. The teach 
er may be attempting to instruct the primary caregiver 
in basic behavior management techniques whert\ the 
role of the mother is clearly one of total support and 
nurturing of the child. \ 
Such differences need to be identified and recon- 
. riled. Often this is achieved by recognizing that UL 
primary caregiver and the primary decision-maker are^ 
not the same person. This becomes evident when 
instructions to the primary caregiver are not carried 
through. The teacher must meet with the caregiver 
and the decision-maker to establish goals and inter- 
vention strategies. If this meeting has.no effect, the 
assistance of school administration may be needed, 
especially if the teacher is female and there is a need "to 
establish the authority of the school district through 
the. presence of a male. All contacts, attempts at 
contacts, and responses should be documented thor- 
oughly. 

The early childhood teacher may come in contact 
with families whose cultural background leads them to 
disagree with the identified instructional objectives for 
the handicapped child. Many people of different cul- 
tures immigrating to the United States maintain a 
higher level of tolerance for or assimilation* of the 
handicapped than typically occurs in our society. This 
may be because less technological societies are more 
easily able to accommodate the mentally handicapped 
or because the prevalence of extended families reduces 
the impact of the handicapped person on one primary 
caregiver. The early childhood teacher needs to be 
sensitive to these cultural differences, realign identi- 
fied goals in accordance with family needs and expec- 
tations, accept the family's priorities, and assist the 
child in meeting the needs of the parent and family in 
the society in which they live. 



THE EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER AND 
OTHER CARfi PROVIDERS 

Occasionally, the home-based teacher may find that 
direct care of the handicapped child will be provided in 
some type of day-care arrangement. This may occur 
for varying reasons among families across the entire 
economic spectrum. To provide an effective program, 
the teacher must train the care providers within the 



day-care setting. This means that the teacher will need 
to establish a working relationship with the director of 
the center by pointing out the benefits of such training^ 
to the other day-care staff and children. One of the 
more effective methods of training is for the teacher to 
work with the handicapped' child in clear view of the 
other cafe providers and, as much as possible, in the 
classrooms and with the materials typically used in 
that setting. ' . 

The early childhood teacher needs to keep in mind 
that the parent or primary caregiver is still the major 
derision-maker for the child. A line of communication 
from day-care staff and teacher to parents needs to be 
established, maintained, and periodically evaluated. 
Again, all contacts and attempts to contact should be 
docu mented, no matter how small. 

The teacher needs to guard against making the 
\ judgment that the parent does not care or is not 
tnter^sted in the child's development because the child 
is plated in day care. Rather, extra effort needs to be 
made to identify the parents as the major persons in 
the handicapped child's life and involve them, as 
much a£ possible, in the development and implemen- 
tation of programming for the child. 

CONCLUSION 

The Dallas Independent School District has addressed 
the needs of handicapped youngsters, birth through 5 
years of age, by the implementation of Project KIDS. 
This model, currently in its ninth year, has served the 
needs of over 2,000 children from a wide range of 
economic and cultural backgrounds. Exceptional early 
intervention strategies require that the role of the 
teacher be expanded in early childhood education of 
the handicapped. Not only is the teacher called on to 
address the developing needs of the child but also to 
be responsive to the needs of the parents and family. 
Project KIDS is in the process of implementing these 
"best practice" procedures. 

Presently a longitudinal study is being conducted to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the Model. Until 
these data are analyzed the strongest evidence we 
have of the effectiveness of the Model is the continued 
comments from the parents on the positive effect early 
childhood intervention has had on their child and 
family unit. 

. BBsi 



In the Dallas Independent School DistricfiffLuth C. Wilson 
is Coordinator of Project KIDS; Marilyn Mulligan is 
Outreach Specialist for Project KIDS; and Ruth M. Turner 

is Director of Special Education, D1SD, and Director of 
Project KIDS. 
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One 

School's- 
Search for 
Excellence 



Jolm Jewell 




■ "Any school staff can d# a better job! Each school 
has aspects of program about which its staff can be 
justifiably proud. These achievements . . . should be 
critically examined to determine ways the educational 
program can become even more effective. Improve on 
your success! Conversely, each staff [member] can 
identify an aspect of program that is weak or needs 
improvement. This condition should become the focus 
of a cooperative, consorted effort for improvement." 

These statements made by Dr. William McCleary, 
Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion in the Highline School District, State of Washing- 
ton, reflect the philosophy underlying the district's 
Effective Schools Project. Adjacent to but separate 
from Seattle, Highline serves 15,700 students of which 
1,600 have handicapping conditions. At Wobdside, an 
optional/ alternative middle/high school of 120 stu- 
dents who need a self-contained setting, the staff is 
serious about becoming more effective. Following are 
the steps they have taken to reach that goal: 



STEP 1: PLANNING TEAM SELECTED 

Following the Highline District model (see Figure 1), 
Judy Beckon, Woodside principal, formed a planning 
team of parents, central staff, students, community 
members, teachers, and support staff. Their task was 



to assess the needs of the school, create a vision of the 
"best possible," and then develop the strategies to 
achieve that vision. 

STEP 2: NEEDS ASSESSED 

Using district surveys and an interview process, as- 
sessment specialists measured the perceptions of par- 
ents, students/and staff, The items on the survey/ and 
in the interview were drawn from research on school 
and instructional effectiveness, Each itfcm was a state- 
ment that related to the characteristics of an effective 
school which were used as a model for the Highline 
School Board (see Figure 2): These characteristics are 
identified within the context of 10 categories, including 
goals, school board, building principal, teaching staff, 
curriculum, support services, students, school climate, 
assessment, and parent and community involvement. 
To measure perceptions, participants were asked to 
rate^qch statement in the survey as to "What Is" and- 
what cottki be the "Impact Potential." A scale of 1 topi 
was used for rating the statement (see Tabled). 

STEP 3: CREATING THE BEST POSSIBLE VISION 

The planning team reviewed the survey and interview 
data. Team members found , many outstanding 
achievements cind some aspects of the program that 
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In an effective school, staff feel that they can make a 
difference-^that they can provide an environment where 
students can be successful. 



needed strengthening. The results were really a "mo- 
rale lifter," according to Judy Backman, an outside 
interviewer. She summed it up: "As a person who 
listened, . . . the impression 1 had was [that] the staff 
felt they were making a difference. They were provid- 
ing an environment where kids could be successful. 
They cared about each student, That impression, I felt, 
was clearly from everybody, including the kitchen 
help, the bus driver, the secretaries, the classroom 
teachers, and tfie custodians/' 

According to Dr. Arthur Maser, Director of Educa- 
tion Research and Evaluation for the school district, 
the assessment results, supported the interview find- 
ings. There were outstanding strengths at Woodside. 
For example, he wrote, the data results indicated: 

• The principal recognizes the collegia! nature of 
teachers. 

• The principal at this school is accessible and respon- 
sible to teachers. 

• The principal is active in securing resources, arrange 
% ing * opportunities, and promoting staff develop- 
ment. 

• There are written statements on student behavior 
expectations which all teachers have a commitment 
to reinforce. 

• Eadji student receives support services as needed 
' (e.g. 1 , counseling, medical and speech therapy). 



• Different learning environments »are provided to 
meeMhe needs of individual learners. 

• The teaching staff rewards*, praises, and shows 
appreciation to all students for success during in- 
struction. 

• Teachers treat students as persons. y 

• Students in this school are willing to approach the 
staff for. advice and help. 

The survey results also indicated things the staff 
considered important but with which they were dissat- 
isfied. Any items on the survey showing a discrepancy 
of .9 or greater between "what is" and ' potential 
impact" w«fre loosely regarded as an index of dissatis- 
faction. For example, Table T presents sample items 
that were closely examined by the staff. 

After reviewing the survey and assessment informa- 
tion, the principal helped the team create visions of 
what their school could be under the best of condi- 
tions. Each person was encouraged to'imagine an ideal 
khool. .These visions served as the guides to the 
selection of specific objectives within the framework of 
the Effective Schools Project. Objectives for the build- 
ing have now been identified by the planning commit- 
tee and accepted by the staff. Two samples of these 
objectives are: (a) to increase community involvement 
by developing and implementing strategies tor* 
strengthening support constituency unity; and (b) to 
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FIGURE 1 

On* Way of Reaching an Effective School 
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FIGURE 2 
Characteristics of Effective Schools 



1. GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION i { 

t.t. Learner objectives e^st wh^ 

1,2. Goals and objectives are periodicaUy revjeweel ar»o" updated. 
Z ROLE QB SCHOOL BOARD, SUpR»«ir^Et^ ' ' *» 



2.1, The schoofe andlh* 

2.2. The school board arid superimendent communicate vWftr^ schoot community lnclu<^£ stuctervts, parents, 

and staff.-:, , ■ 
- 2 3 Pwtive commuitica^ . 

3. BUILDI^PRI^^ : M ] % V, vV . ; ; V.-i ; ^^fc Y_f i ^ : 
3 1 There is clear, strong, cento^^ 

3.2. The principal supports and encourage* staff development. ^i^ : >:: ; ; ^%-;' ^ ^ A* 

3.3. The principal sets high and feaKstic standards of perfoimance ; ^ S 

3.4. The principal involve* ttar staf^^ : * : ? r ^ ^ , # ; N 

3.5. The principal actively seeks parental arid community involven^t in students' education C ; 1 ; r 

•4. TEACHING STAFF^ y-^^ 

4 .1. Teachers are well tfatned-afft highly motivated, ^ ' ? • , : : 

4.2. Teachers have high expectations of achieven^nt for # students. f v. ! SS,^ 

4.3. Teachers establish an environment for eff^ve leari|frig. ^ ; ; : \ 
> 4.4. Teachers select and use appropriate instructional activities. - ?• 1 

4.5. Teachers prepare for individualizing ihsbiactiotiV ! .V r : ? fi 

5. CURRICULUM ^ . " " Y . ^ f \ ; ' ^ \^>^^ 
^ 5.1. The curriculum includes clearly stated arid monitored baitc ^ki}f|i objectives * 

5.2. There is a match between instruction and written curriculum, : *•* : : : v 

5.3. Instructional materials are current, Of high quality, and readily available, ^ 

5.4. Curricular programs and priorities are regularly evaluated aitfJ updated, y > ' 

6. SUPPORT SERVICES 1 Yjj : .\ ./.^^r"" 

61. Central instructional support' staff provides adequate services to school*. I M ^ 

62. The functions of the central support staff m**t educational needs of students ^:^-f"i\'f; 
6:3. The functions of the business and plant. division meet current ed^tk^ ' v< 

7. STUDENT OPPORTUNITIES £ > ; l;^*^ 

7.1 The organization of the instrg^onal se!|n# 

7.2. Teachers give rewards, praise, iH&IW^^ 

7.3. Values and norms are consistent throughout the school and are accepted by staff arid students, 

8. school climate - - 'vy.v | ^-^\^r" 

* 8.1. Respect and trust ; % ". j . ;Y — Y^ ;: ~rY ;; 

8.2. High morale and cohesiveness. | v ;V; - ** J ; ; ^ ; ; I; 

8.3. Specific symptoms 6ir indicators of p&sitive flimttjjirt ganf rntly high 

8.4. Conditions in this school support a pleasant and comfortable environment for student* 





9. ASSESSMENT :^ ^ .*^^\ 

9.1 ; The school (or district>has established evaluation and assessment purf&ses and priorities. 
9,?. The school has an evaluation program that monitors and reports student progress* ^.fe 
9.3. Each student is monitored frequen tly and receives information regarding performance . f 4 u >^ 
9 4 Student outcome results and other evaluations are reported to appropriate publics and iridKduiis, and the 
^ results used to make decisions for program improvenfeni . v ^ 

10. PARENT, AND COMMUNITY ftW^VEMENT Y • 1; - > 

10. t The community as a whole— including business, other institutions, and citizens without children in the school 
—is involved in supporting the school § ^ ; " Si V% 

10.2. There is a strong program of parent support and participation in the School. % 

10.3. Parents work with students at home in support of the school's program. f 
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TABLE 1 
Sample of Survey Results 



; , f . 


Statement 


What Is" 


Potential Impact* 


Parents are actively involved in working on school advisory committees with staff and students. 


1.84 


3.06 


Student outcome resultsior school or district are reported to parents, school board, and general 






public. / 


2.29 


3^20 


Students and' teachers are systematically involved in selection of library resource materials, 

= ■ — : ' ; f- — 


v 1.59 


3.06 



*Mean value on a rating scale of 1 to 4 with the value of 1 indicating the condition is not present and 4 indicating the condition 
is present and operating well. - 

b Mean value on the impact potential scale of I to 4 with 1 indicating no potential for effectiveness and 4 indicating a high 
positive potential. 



improve school climate by developing a discipline plan 
that involves all staff members. 

The potential for increased effectiveness is very 
good, according to 1 David Hunziker, photography 
teacher on the Woodside staff. He commented, 
"Woodside is more of a philosophical and professional 
commitment. The staff really does believe in the con- 
cept and program they offer. The staff does go that 
extra yard or mile to provide a safe and positive 
learning environment for the students. It is reflected in 
a thousand different ways; for instance, teachers work- 
ing on weekends with the pupils, taking them to 
lunch, working with them in clubs and activities for 
which there is no monetary compensation. It is done 
out of a sense of genuine love, Any effective school 
must have a core staff made up of members who are 
totally committed to the program." 



STEP 4; KEEPING IT GOING ^ 

To assist Woodside and other school? in the district, 
central office curriculum and instruction administra- 
tors and staff serve as Effective School Project facilita- 
tors. They assist the building planning teams in asking 
such questions as; 



1. 



What are the strengths and weaknesses in the 
school's current instructional program and adminis- 
tration when compared with the district's identified 
characteristics (figure 2)? 

What areas should be targeted immediately for 
improvement? 

How may the central office administrative staff be 
more helpful afid supportive in facilitating progress 
toward the effectiveness of the school? . 



The traditional roles of the Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion Division consultants and specialists have changed 
significantly as a result of the Effective School Project, 



In addition to serving as district curriculum specialists, 
they are now committing 20% of their time as facilita- 
tors to the Effective Schools Project. Specifically, they 
create awareness of the project among school staff 
members; assist staff in investing and* committing to 
the {Project; assist with the assessment of school status; 
help the staff select objectives for change; help the 
principal build teacher involvement in meeting class- 
room concerns; provide resources, communication 
lines, and contact persons to assist staff; and assist in 
annual evaluation of the Effective School Project, 

To summarize, the Effective School Project is de- 
signed to provide staff with a method of facilitating 
school improvement. It also provides the district with 
ongoing information about the quality of education 
being delivered to students. The approach is simple: 
Leadership teams, including central office staff, are 
built and continually trained in the research-based 
Effective Schools practices. Within the school, the 
leadership team outlines improvement gpals based on 
their particular school needs. Staff members imple- 
ment the plans, monitor their own progress, and 
report the results of their efforts to the community and 
the district. 

At this time, Woodside is actively working on specif- 
ic goals and objectives. The planning team meets on a 
monthly basis to monitor those goals, According to the 
principal, "I can't think of a better way to improve the 
instructional program than to use the parents, teach- 
ers, business community, and student leadership to 
make the school a more effective, meaningful place for 
students," 



[ERlCl 

John P, Jewell is Director of Special Education and Coun- 
seling Services for the Highline School District, Seattle, 
Washington and CEC PAN Coordinator for the stale of 
Washington. 
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BOW TO lOW AMERICA'S 
BEST INFORMED EDUCATORS 



T|i* atxt bstM of Curriculum Btvtew will takt an in-dtpth 
look at tho now titlot your colloognot will bo contMoring. 
Don't mako a curriculum dodston without knowing what 
thoy know. 

CURRICULUM REVIEW is the selection tool no educator should be without, It is the magazine that 
makes the immense job of screening and selecting curriculum materials manageable. Without it, 
you. could be missing important new information about new titles and trends that can affect the 
quality of education you give your students. 
Every issue of CURRICULUM REVIEW gives gifted education specialists like you a preview of im- 
portant new texts, supplements, software and A/V materials /In depth evaluations, written by 
education specialists, weigh the benefits and drawbacks of the ^matenals you should be 
f considering before you make a curriculum decision. 

There's more: 

Each year CURRICULUM REVIEW evaluates more than $00 titles. 
Each issue also includes a special feature that focuses on the 
topics that affect you and your students - creativity, problem solv- 
ing, future technology, adolescent alienation^o name £ few. 
Education's most experienced authorities like Jeanne S, Chall, 
Robert Yager, Joseph Renzulli keep you informed. 

Loot far t*vi*w% ol th— n+w product* in th* November / 
of CUWUCULUM REVIEW: 



• HARTLEY'S 


MEDALIST 
SERIES 


• SCHOLASTIC'S 


QIFTED READER 
COLLECTION 


• PBS VIDEO'S 


CREATIVITY 

WITH BILL MOVERS 


phis a thought provoklne Interview with Joseph Ron- 
suHl, developer off the Enrichment Tried model that 
focuses on gifted behavior rather than on ejfftedness. 



OrtUr thk important tnnt or a whole y ear's 
worth of COUUCULUN REVIEW 

Start using educations indispensable tool with a single 
issue. Just, check "November/December issue only" on the 
coupon below. Better yet, subscribe to a full year and 
begin using the selection tool 10,000 American educators 
consider essential. 



1 curriculum review 

( } Send me the (Nov./Dec) issue ol CURRICULUM REVIEW 

( ) I enclose $3 (Cash with Order only) 
( ) Send me a one • year subscription to CURRICULUM REVIEW 

( ) I enclose $28 (reg $35) ( ) Bill me 
( ) Send me a two year subscription to CURRICULUM REVIEW 

{ ) I enclose $49 (retf $60) ( ) Bill me 

Send check or money order to: CURRICULUM REVIEW 

Suite Til u. 
517 South lellerson 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Name 
Title . 
Address 
School Name 

City State „ Zip 
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Discover 

the Possibilities 




at the Special Education 
Software Center Conference 
May 2-3, 1985 
Alexandria, Virginia 





Discover ... 






B 




' cations that are expanding * 
the possibilities for excep- 
tional students. Participate in 
a future oriented forurn for 
developers, programmers 
publishers, consultants, and 




m 






consumers, Discover how to 
turn possibilities into realities. 



Discover the Possibilities 

brought to you by the Special Educa- 
tion Software Center 

Yes, I'm interested in the Special 
Education Software Center Conference. 
Please send information to: 

NAME , . 



Mail 



this form to 



AbDRESS 



I am a software: 

□ developer □ programmer 

□ publisher □ consultant □ consumer 



DISCov?ry 
Elsa Glassman 
CEC 

1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
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Off The Shelf 



Marcia «. Kiafter 

Departme A Editor 



Except as noted, products have been 
reviewed by: Marcia B. Kiafter, Technol- 
ogy and Materials Specialist, Eastern 
Pennsylvania Regional Resources Cen- 
ter for Special Education. 



Technology Resources 



"Say As I Do" (S.A.I,DJ, Conover 
Company, 1984. 

The "Say As I Do" (S.A.LD.) program is 
one of the few commercially available 
software packages specifically designed 
for use by a severely mentally handi- 
capped population, An Apple 11+ (with 
16K language card) or Apple He and an 
Echo II speech synthesizer are required. 
Initially developed by the Instructional 
Media Production Project for the Se- 
verely Handicapped at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the program incorporates an 
errorless procedure with fading/shaping 
techniques to train recognition of five 
target words: bus, cup, spoon, toilet, 
chair. The target word and six different 
illustrations of the word are presented 
along with verbal accompaniment. The 
student then sees a labeled graphic of 
the word and a distractor. The comput- 
er verbally asks the student to identify 
the target word. Responses are made 
via a standard joystick or paddle or one 
modified for the physically handi- 
capped. Musical and verbal reinforcers 
or corrections are provided and reteach- 
ing of the,word occurs if three consecu- 
tive incorrect choices are made. The 
second part of the program fades the 



Publishers are invited to submit 
new products for possible review in 
this column. However, these items 
cannot be returned and reviews 
will be included at the discretion of 
the editor. Send products to: Mar- 
cia B. Kiafter, Editor, Off the Shelf, 
do Regional Resources Center' 
PRISE. 200 Anderson Road. King of 
Prussia PA 19406. 



graphics in steps and eventually only 
the written word is left. Ateeach level 
the student is asked to make a response; 
performance for all activities is graphed 
and can be prinjted, The "Crane Game" 
and the "Astrowords" disk use a game 
format to provide reinforcement 
through word matching and "find the 
missing letter" activities. Student data 
from all three portions of the program 
can be saved on the student data disk. A 
teacher manual steps the user through 
all functions and uses of the program. 

Available from: Conover Company, P.O. 
Box 155, Omro, WI 54963. $129.95. 



Basic Language Series — Spatial Con- 
cepts. C.C Publications. 

The Basic Language Series — Spatial Con- 
cepts, a six disk software package, pro- 
vides instruction and practice in master- 
ing 24 basic spatial concepts such as top, 
bottom, left, right, through, and over. 
The content is based on the publisher's 
"Steps Toward Basic Concepts Develop- 
ment" program. The materials are ap- 
propriate for younger children first 
learning these concepts or for children 
through grade six who are in need of 
remediation. An Apple 11+ (with a 16K 
language card) or an Apple He and an 
Echo II speech synthesizer are required 
for operation. After setting up a stu- 
dent's record on the management sys- 
tem disk, a concept is selected. The 
program instructs the child on the use 
Of the spacebar, "N" and "Y" keys, and 
then a color graphic of the target con- 
cept is presented Subsequent multisen- 
sory activities require the child to match 
the model, to discriminate th£ correct 
from incorrect graphic representation, 
and to trace and then to type the spell- 
ing of the concept word. A timed test 
and reproducible worksheets provide 
tor assessment and further reinforce- 
ment. The speech synthesizer provides 
for verbal identification of each concept 
and verbal instruction. Scores for activi- 
ties and tests from each of the 24 lessons 



are stored for up to 60 students and can 
be printed to obtain a hard copy. 

Available from: C.C. Publications, P,0. 
Box 2369Q, Tigard, OR 97223-0108, 
$249.95 {without Echo II Speech Synthe- 
sizer). $327.95 (with the Echo II Speech 
Synthesizer). ' 

Curriculum Resources 

The Edmark Reading Program— Level 

2. Edmark Corporation, 1984, 

The Edmark Reading Program — Level 2, a 
continuation of the Level 1 program, 
uses a sight word approach to teaching 
reading to adolescents or adults with 
skills below third grade level. Mastery 
of the 150 words in Level 1 is a prerequi- 
site for student use of this n^w package. 
Two hundred new words taken from 
standard grades 1-3 word lists are intro- 
duced in lessons that require students 
to practice pairing the spoken or signed 
word with its printed equivalent. Mus- 
trated story lessons built around rtal- 
life situations involving teen-a§ed char- 
acters provide for further reinforcement 
and opportunities to check for compre- 
hension. Picture/phrase lessons that 
teach word meanings and discrimina- 
tion use comic strip formatted illustra- 
tions that must be matched t<^ corre- 
sponding descriptive phrases. The 
guide suggests that the program-can be 
implemented by teachers, volunteers, 
parents, or aides. It also includes teach- 
ing strategies and appropriate verbal 
reinforcements and outlines the content 
of each component. Upon completion of 
the program students will be at an ap- 
proximate 3rd grade level in reading 
and with sufficient guidance, be able to 
use other commercially available read- 
ing materials at that level. The kit in- 
cludes a guide, non-consumable books 
and cards, review and testing materials, 
and 10 consumable lesson plan forms. 

Available from: Edmark Corporation, 
P O. Box 3903, Bellevue, WA 98009. 

$375.00. 
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Children's Psychological . Testing; A 
Guide for Non-Psychologists. D. L. 

Wodrich, 1984. 



Revieived fry: Susan Volk, Evaluation 
Specialist, Pennsylvania 'Resources and 
Information Services for Special Educa- 
tion. 



Written in simple,^ nontechnical lan- 
guage, this book's major objective is to 
provide its readers with a clear under- 
standing of children's psychological 
testing. The author defines his audience 
as any professionals (educators, attor- 
neys, social workers, etc.) who must 
make decisions about children based 
upon psychological test results. In at- 
tempting to transform these nonpsy- 
chologists into "informed consumers" 
the book addresses such issues as how 
to make referrals, what tests can and 
cannot do, and guidelines on what ade- 
quate psychological reports should in* 
dude. Individual chapters discuss in- 
fant, preschool, and scho^Fage devel- 
opment, and describe apprbpriate tests 
for each level. The concepts of learning 
disabilities; mental retardation, and 
children's emotioftal problems are pre- 
sented, with discussions on the impor- 
tance of understanding the limitations 
of mental measurement in these areas. 
Over 50 of the most frequently used 
children's psychological tests are cov- 
ered, with indepth descriptions and 
analyses of more than 20 (including the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development, 
Stanford- Bi net Test of Intelligence, 
Wecljsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren—Revised, and the Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test). Sample test items 
are presented, along with case camples 
illustrating how these tests are used and 
interpreted. To achieve a broad under- 
standing of children's psychological 
testing, the author suggests reading the 
book's chapters in the order presented. 
However, the material is presented in 
such a way that each chapter can be* 
read and understood independently of 
the others. In this way, readers 'with 
specialized interests may select only 
those chapters most relevant to their 
needs. An extensive reference section is 
provided for further information. 



Available front: Brookes Publishing Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 10624, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21204. Approx. $16:95. 



New Products 

Back Off. Dormac, P.O. Box 1699, Bea- 
llrton, 01^97075. $4,95. Fifth in a 
series of workbooks that illustrate and 
provide simple contextual stories for 
common American idioms, 

Computability Potver Pad. Preston Corpo- 
ration, 60 Page Road, Clifton, NJ 
07012. $195.00, A large graphics touch 
pad for the Apple He with overlays 
that converts it to an alternative input 
device for the severely or physically 
handicapped. 

Day Care Center Aid. Harvest Education- 
al Labs, 73 Pelham Street, Newport, 
RI 02840. $36.00. Sound filmstrip 
about opportunities for special stu- 
dents in airing for young children. 

The Hanley-Peterson Articulation Program. 
CC. Publications, P.O. Box 23699, 
' Tigard, OR 97223. $110.00. Tapes, 
books and manual to remediate pre- 
school and elementary students' com- 
mon articulation problems. 

Life-Coping Skills Series. Steck- Vaughn, 
P.O. Box 2028, Austin, TX 78768. 
$8. 19. (for either student or teacher's 
editions) Three work-texts for second- 
ary speciaPstudents that cover infor- 
mation and skills needed to live and 

^work independently. 

Wfe Living Reading Series. Educational 
j- Activities, P.O. Box 392, Freeport, NY 
11520. $59.00 A set of books (2.5 
reading level), filmstrips, and dittos 
that teach older handicapped stu- 
dents recognition and understanding 
of basic signs and safety concepts. 

Talking Beam. Crestwood Company, 
P.O. Box 04513, Milwaukee, WI 
53204. $34,95- A 5 ounce battery-oper- 
ated light pointer that attaches to the 
visor of a head cap to enable a non- 
verbal physically impaired person to 
point to needed area on a communi- 
cation board. I 

Time Tales; and Tasks. t>LM Teaching 

~ Resources, P.O. Box 4000, Allen, TX 
75002. $45.00. Audio cassettes, cards, 
and blackline masters that teach time 
and calendar concepts. 



The Teachers ERIC 

ED 242 667, Effective Teaching: Commit- 
ment to Learning in the Mainstream. 

Models for structuring professional 
collaboration among teachers and spe- 
cial education staff in delivering services 
to mainstreamed secondary school stu- 



dents are described: (1) ''Traditional 
Model" — special educators provide in- 
struction in content areas so that stu- 
dents meet graduation requirements; 
and the students' enrollment in elective 
courses integrates them in the main- 
stream of the school schedule; (2) "Con- 
sultative Model" — resource teachers 
maintain services by being available to 
teachers and assisting in modifying ma- 
terials, providing resources, and proc- 
toring assessment procedures; and (3) 
"Decentralized Model" — members of 
the special education staff are assigned 
to different functions, including teanr 
teaching, remediation assistance, and 
consultant assistance to department 
members in regard to identified stu- 
dents. Tips are offered on specific teach- 
er behaviors which are effective with 
different types of students— the visual 
learner, the auditory learner, and the 
tactile learner. Emphasis is placed on 
active monitoring of student progress, 
positive and sustaining feedback, and 
constructive interaction patterns which 
focus on enhancing stuient achieve- 
ment. 21 pp. Available from EDRS for 
$1. 17 on microfiche or $3.74 paper copy. 

ED 235 502* The Teaching of Writ it%p our 
Schools. Fastback 193. 

Intended for all teachers involved in 
writing instruction, this booklet serves 
as an inservice guide, focuses on writ- 
ing as crafting and authoring, and ex- 
amines components of instruction in 
writing, $s * process. The booklet dis- 
cusses the following topics: (1) the pub- 
lic face of writing in schools, (2) the 
writing process, (3) the use of models 
for writing, (4) the writing environ- 
ment, (5) the role of grammar and me- 
chanics, (6) writing evaluation, (7) writ- 
ing and special learners, (8) writing 
across the curriculum, (9) standards for 
writing programs, and (10) national and 
local efforts to improve writing pro- 
grams. 42 pp. Availabl^rom Phi Delta 
Kappa, Eighth and iffon, Box 789, 
Bloomington, IN 4740^p)75; quantity 
discounts.) or from Ellft for $1.17 on 
microfiche or $5.49 paper copy. 

ED 221 970, Exceptions: A* Handtwok for 
Teachers of Mainstreamed Students. First 
Edition. * 

Intended for regular teachers with 
mildly handicapped learners, the hand- 
book covers techniques for adapting in- 
struction, for compensatory instruction, 
for remedial instruction, and for teach- 
ing basic survival skills. An introduction 
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surveys types of appropriate modifica- 
tions for mainstreaming. Adaptive tech- 
niques discussed include the following: 
adjusting instruction for mainstreamed 
students, adapting textbooks, lowering 
readability, tape recording, adapting as- 
signments, adapting^study guides, us- 
ing learning contacts, using motiva- 
tional methods, ahd adapting tests. 
Techniques for compensatory instruc- 
tion are discussed for language arts, 
mathematics, and vocabulary: Sample 
techniques include using a typewriter, 
organizing the notebook, making a mul- 
tiplication aid, and using a keyword 
mnemonic method to recall vocabulary. 
Provided tor remedial instruction are 
games appropriate for various subject 
areas (such as crossword math and a see 
through study sheet), techniques and 
materials for written expression, reme- 
dial reading activities, and spelling tech- 
niques. The final section covers survival 
skills with suggestions for teaching - 
study skills, flowcharting arithmetic 
tasks; and learning to fill out forms. The 
appends consists of suggested forms 
used foi; a mainstreaming program in- 
cluding a report form from trip regular 
class to the learning disability Vesource 
room, a mainstreaming progresi report. 



and a weekly assignment sheet, 157 pp. 
Available^rom: Project Mainstream, Rl 
3, Hillside School, Gushing, OK 74023 
($5100) or on microfiche only from EDRS 
for»U7. 

ED-Z35 603. Teaching Study Skills to the 
Exceptional Black Student. , 

A rationale for teaching study skills to 
black exceptional students is presented 
along with a suggested instructional ap- 
proach. The importance of teacher and 
parent expectations is emphasized, as is 
the need for developing strategies for 
nurturing self-esteem, motivation, im- 
proved attitudes, and adaptive learning 
styles in exceptional black students. Ac- 
tive rather than passive learning is 
stressed, along with the development of 
positive attitudes that contribute to the 
formation of realistic short- $nd long- 
te(rm goals and aim at getting students 
to work above minimum competency 
levels. Aspects of study skills that 
should be taught include preparing and 
planning an effective study schedule, 
keeping written records of assignments 
and class notes, becoming active head- 
ers, and selecting appropriate reading 
materials. Preparation for examinations 
should be another program emphasis, 



including reducing anxiety through 
teaching relaxation methods, making 
students aware of general content and 
types of questions on exams, and pro- 
viding review sessions or other review 
methods. It is also suggested that indi- 
vidual and group counseling can help 
students acquire such habits as punctu- 
ality, cooperation and wise use of lei? 
sure time. 14 pp. Available from EDRS 
for $1.17 on microfiche or 53.74 paper 
copy. 



Advertisers' Index 

The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, pp. Ill, 126, 146, 149, 152 
Curriculum Review, p. 145 
DLM Teaching Resources, cover 3 
Foundation for Exceptional 

Children, p. 133 
The Johns Hopkins University, p. 
121 

Laureate Learning Systems, p. 93 
NAEA, p, 121 

Self-Esteem Educational Aid, p 105 
The Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 

p. ISO 
Telex,, cover 4 
Visualtek, p. 110 



ttitudes and * 
Attitude Change in 
Special Education: 
Theory and Practice 

Reginald L. Jones, Editor 




Contents: ^ 

• Attitudes and Attitude Change in Special Education 

• Perspectives and Issues in the Study of Attitudes 

• Attitude Change: Theories and Methods 

• Approaches ro the Measurement of Attitudes 

• Sountnetric Research in Special Education 

• Classroom Learning Structure and Attitudes toward 
Handicapped Students in Mainstream Settings 

• Attitudes toward Mentally Retarded Children 



* Learning Disabled in School and Home 

* Children's Attitudes toward Emotionally Disturbed Peers 
* % Attitudes toward the Physically Disabled 

* Attitudes of Educators toward the Handicapped 
» Modifying Attitudes toward the Handicapped: 

A Rcvtfw of the Literature and Methodology 
l%4. 257pp. 

CEC7ER1C . $20.00 

CEC Member Price, $ 1 7.00 




i The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Dr., Dept. ATT I0 t Reston. VA 220°| 70V620-M60 
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Dates to Remember 



CEC Activities 

February 7-9, 1985, Dickinson, North Dakota. North Dakota 
Federation Convention, Holiday Inn. Write: Ava Lanes, 
Box 1057, Dickinson ND 58601 (701/225-1550). 

February 14-16, 1985, Birmingham, Alabama. Alabama CEC 
Superconference, Holiday Inn Medical Center. W\ite: Pam 
Harwood, Dept. of Rehabilitation and Spec. Education, 
Auburn University, AL 36849 (205/826-5943). 

February 14-16, 1985, Hilton Head Island, South Carolina. 

South Carolina Federation Convention, Marriott Hotel. 
Write: Ms, Kay Wright Rush, 1822 Woodsboro Drive, 
Columbia SC 29210 (359-4178). 

February 21-23, 1985, Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana Federa- 
tion Convention, Hyatt Regency. Write: Mr. Mark Water- 
man, RR 3, Box 153, Ferdinand IN 47532 (812/482-6661). 

March 1-2, 1985, Manhattan, Kansas, Kansas Federation 
Convention, Holidome. Write: Sharon Hixson, 665 W. 4th, 
Colley KS 67701 (913/462-8282). - \ 

March 7-9, 1985, Boston, Massachusetts. National Confer- 
ence on Secondary, Transitional, and Postsecondary Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children. Write: CEC, Department 
of Professional Development, 1920 Association Dr., Reston 
VA 2209M589 (703/620-3660). 



A person is of more 

value than a world 0 




Amy is fourteen, feels isolated and confused, has run away once mote 
from home . . Miguel, a truant feels he has to fight to make his m^rk in 
life . . . Mrs. Wikon. a single parent of three small children, feels srie has 
no one she can turn to . . . 

. If you feel called to live out your Christian vocation as a Good Shep- 
herd Sister by helping troubled teenagers and families to develop a sense 
of self-worth, and to believe that they are lovable and can become crea- 
tive members of society — why not write to us» THE SISTERS OF THE 
GOOD SHEPHERD, a world-wide community of religious women, - 



SR. FRANCES LOMEO* R.G.S. 
82-31 OOMCASTER P1ACE 
JAMAICA, NY 11432 

Please send rne more information about your international com- 
munity of IMF SiSfFRS *)F tHF GOOD SHEPHERD. 

N'arrie / - Age - — ^ 

titv State Zip V... 

Requests will be forwarded to Vocation Director nearest you. * 



March 14-15, 1985, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Minnesota 
Federation Convention, Minneapolis Plaza. Write: Roy 
Sandness, 244 W. Main, Marshall, MN 56258 (507/532- 
2221). 

March 29-30, 1985, Tucson, Arizona. Arizona Federation 
Spring Conference, Holidome-Holiday Inn. Write: Mada 

m . Key Morehead, President Elect, 221 East Erie Drive, Tern- 
pe, AZ 85282 (602/967-7038). 

April 15-19, 1985, Anaheim, California. CECs 63rd /ftnqal 
Convention, Anaheim Convention Center. Wme: CEC, 
Department of Professional Development, 1920 Associa- 
Hon Dr., Reston, VA 22091-1589 (703/620-3660). 

October 9-11, 1985, Bangor, Maine. Maine Federation, Ban- 
gor Civic Center. Write: Dr. Richard^H. Bartlett, Adams 
Pond Road, Boothbay, ME (207/289 3451). 

October 9-12, 1985, Las Vegas, Nevada. CEC Division on 
Career Development Third International Conference, Rivi- 
era Hotel. Write: Dr. Allen A. Mori, Dept. of Counseling 
and Educational Psychology* University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas, NV (702/739-3253). - 

March 31-April 4, 1986, New Orleans, Louisiana. CECs 64th 
Annual Convention. Write: CEC, Department of Profes- 
sional Development, 1920 Association Dr., Reston VA 
.2209 W589 (703/620-3660). 

April 20-24, 1987, Chicago, Illinois. CECs 65th Annual 
Convention. Write: CEC, Department of Professional De- 
velopment, 1920 Association Dr., Reston VA 22091-1589 
(703/620-3660), 4 



Other Activities 

February 13-15, 1985, Baton Rouge, Louisiana Department 
of Education 6th Annual Super Conference on Special 
Education. Write: Mrs, Nancy P. Hicks, Office of Sp. Educ 
Srvcs., Department of Education, P«0. Box 94064, Baton 
Rouge LA 70804. 

March 24-28, 1985, New Delhi, India. 7th World Congress of 
the International Association for the Scientific Study of 
Mental Deficiency. Write: Congress Travel Information, do 
Dr. V. R. Pandurangi, 36- A Osberton Place, Sheffield, Sll 
8XL, England/ 

July 16-19, 1985, Nottingham University, England. Interna- 
tional Congress on Special Education, Write: Dr. Brian 
Stratford, Secretary, Programme Committee, School of 
Education, University of Nottingham, University Park, 
Nottingham NG72RD, England,* . . 

August 5-9, 1985, Hamburg, West Germany, Sixth World 
Conference on Gifted and Talented Children. Write: Ham- 
burg Gifted Conference, Psychologisches Institut II, Uni- 
versitat Hamburg, von M ? elle Park 5, 0*2000 Hamburg 13, 
West Germany. 
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Professional Opportunities 



Classified Advertising 

Notices of professional opportunities in special 
education are accepted from colleges, universi- 
ties, school systems, organizations, and institu- 
tions offering professional positions, special 
seminars, study opportunities, and travel- 
study programs, , as well as from individuals 
seeking employment individuals must include 
name and address or refer to personal box 
number and post office. 

Classified advertising notices are published 
in CEC's journals, TEACHING Exceptional Chil- 
dren <TEQ and Exceptional Children iECl For- 
ward copy to Classified Advertising, Att'n Car- 
ol May, Department of Information Services, 
CEC, 1920 Association Drive, Reston VA 22091- 
1589 Ad copy deadlines for 1984-85 are as 
follows; 

Fall (September) TIC, July 2; September EC 
July 2; October £C. July 25, November EC. 
August 15. t Winter (December) T£C. October 5; 
January EC, October 15; February EC, Novem- 
ber 21; Spring (March) TEC. January 4; April 
EC, January 23; Summer (May) TEC, March 5. 

Rate: $1 25 per word, $50 minimum. Advance 
payment required on all nommtitutional orders, 
Imwmg ^ /vmrfW to institutions when order i$ 
presented on a bona fide purchase order signed by 
authorized offieml 



CEC STAFF POSITIONS 

i 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR FOR MINORITY AND HANDI- 
CAPPED CONCERNS, The Council for Excep- 
tional Children* Minimum three years CEC 
Membership (preferably 5 yearsjjprior to appli- 

"cftion. Beginning any time after June 30, 1985. 

' Employer paid benefits, salary commensurate 
with experience and qualifications. Application 
must be postmarked by February I. 1985. 

I 

EDITOR FOR TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN and other special publications. Be- 
ginning anytime but preferably jwtween Janu- 
ary 1 and March;1^1985. Qualifications; excel- 
lent writing and editing skills; recent or current 
experience ir* direct' instruction in or adminis- 
tration of special education classroom pro- 
grams; broad view tff the field, through leader- 
ship activities in CEC or some other means; 
member in good standing of CEC|for at least 3 
years prior to making application;! and knowl- 
edge of the practice and contend of special 
education. 

For either position, write or call Brenda Tillman, 
Office Manager, for application packet CEC, 
1920 Association Drive, Resfcpn, VA 22091 (703/ 
620-3660) CEC is an equal opportunity employ- 
er. 



ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR. Speech- 
Language Pathology, tenure track, beginning Sep- 
tember 1985. Rank and salary negotiable Doctorate 
in speech-language pathology, CCC required. Es- 
tablished record i>f scholarly achievement and 
teaching competence for Associate Professor rank. 
Duties include teaching undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses in areas of expertise; limited clinical 
supervision; scholarly activity including research, 
By February 1, 1985, send nominations or applica- s 
tions with names and addresses of three references 
who may be contacted, placement credentials, cur- 
rent vita; pertinent reprints, and a letter describing 
teaching and research interests to: Dr. Jack D. 
Anderson. Search Committee Chair, The Universi- 
ty of Tulsa. 600 South College. Tulsa, OK 74104. TU 
< IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY. AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION EMPLOYER 

CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT^RESt^RCH 
IN ACTION f V. the Institute for Child and Family 
Studies. Te*.vs T«ch University, is sponsoring the 
- fourth annual national RESEARCH IN ACTION 
Conference,. ^ be held February 13-15, 1985, in 
Lubbock, Texas Ttte purpose of the conference is 
to report new research in tnWieid, of early child- 
hood for both handicapped and non-h*&nt%apped 
children and to suggest strategies for practical a]> „ 
plication of the research in direct service. The * 
conference is open to anyone interested in serving 
young children and their families, including Head 
Start, day care, public and private schools, univer- 
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sities, state agencies, health care and others. For 
more information contact; RESEARCH IN ACTION 
IV, Institute for Child and Family Studies, Texas 
Tech University, Box 4170, Lubbock, TX 79409. 
(806) 742-32%. 

LEADERSHIP PREPARATION! Tulane University 
in New Orleans offers a unique 36 hour M.Ed, in 
Administration-Supervision of Early Childhood- 
Special Education programs. Graduates in Early 
Childhood, Special Education, and Speech an^l 
Hearing are encouraged to apply. August, January, 
and June admissions. Tuition waivers provided. 
Contact: Dr. Kippy L Abroms, Department of Edu- 
cation, Tulane University, New Orleans, LA 701 18. 
(504) 865-5342. 

ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS accepting 
applications for Special Education Teachers, Diag- 
nosticians, Therapists. Openings in Learning Dis- 
abilities, Behavior Disordered, Gifted-Talented, 
Mental Retardation, Occupational/Physical Thera- 
py, Speech Pathology. Send letter of interest and 
updated resume to Raquel Reedy, do Personnel 
Department, P.O. Box 25704, Albuquerque, NM 
87125. Equal Opportunity Employer. 

CONSIDERING A CHANGE? Have breakfast at 
home, lunch in Mexico, and dinner at the beach 
Brownsville Independent School District, located in 
semi-tropical South TexaU is seeking special educa- 
tion teachers and speech therapists, Opportunities 
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abound for achievement-oriented professionals. 
Brownsville l.S.D. offers career-oriented employ- 
ment; professional development opportunities; 
equal employment opportunity; credit union; 
$10,000 group life insurance; group health insur- 
ance; professional liability insurance; attractive cli- 
mate and geography; competitive salaries; gener- 
ous travel allowance for itinerants; professional 
organizations available, but not mandatory; no 
state income tax; and no social security withhold- 
ings. Write or call now: Ronald Schraer, Ph.D., 
Director of Special Services, or Becky Parker, Direc- 
tion Services Counselor, 1102 E, Madison, Browns- 
ville, TX 78520. (512) 546-0411 or 546-3101, ext. 213. 

RESEARCH SCIENTIST/GROUP HOME DIREC- 
TOR. Coordinate habitation and research in a 
university related group home for severely and 
profoundly retarded adults who will be deinstitu- 
tionalized. Teach graduate level courses Doctorate 
in special education or applied psychology with 
expertise in applied behavior analysis and severe 
disabilities. Contact; Dr Diane Browder or Dr. F. . 
Charles Mace by January 1. Lehij^i University, 526 
Brodhead Avenue. Bethlehem, PA 18015. (215) 861- 
.3256. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS IN A, GROUP 
HOME. Provide habituation and conduct research 
in a group home tor severely 'and profoundly 
mentally retarded adults Doctoral or master's level 
in special education, school psychology, or devel- 
opmental disabilities, Beginning Summer 1985. 
Contact: Dr, Diane Browder or Dr F Charles Mace 
by January 1. Lehigh University. 526 Brodhead 
^enue, Bethlehem, PA 18015. (215) 861 3267. 

AWARD WINNING MASTER'S PROGRAM IN 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE, If you are looking 
for adventure, hard work and are committed to 
reeducating emotionally disturbed children, The * 
American University School of Education is offering 
a one-year combined internship program at The 
Rose School, a D.C. Mental Health Facility, begin- 
ning in June, The program includes 36 academic 
hours. Applicants are awarded $4000 if accepted. 
Write to Dr. Nicholas Long, The Rose School, 4820 
Howard Street. NW, Washington, DC 20016. The 
American University is an EEO/ Affirmative Action 
institution. g 

\ 

DOCTORAL STUDY, Intensive leadership train- 
ing: Research, Clinical Processes, Instructional 
Technology, Public Policy, Advocacy, SED/LD Em- 
phasis. Field work and mentor assignments inte- 
grated with Ph.D. or Ed.D program. Nine 
months— S8, 955 Contact: Mary M. Wood, Division 
for»Excepttohal Children. University ofT5e\)rgia, 
Athens CA 30602. -(404) 542-1685. 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS. The Cimor Park School 
District needs registered Physical Therapists with 
ESA certification Write for applications to: Clover 
Park School District* 10020 Gravelly Lake Drive SW, 
Tacoma. WA 98499. 
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EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED, LEARNING 
DISABILITIES, SEVERELY EMOTIONALLY IM- 
PAIRED, grades K-12. for 1984-85 school year. 
Florida certification required. Salary range: $14,300 * 
to $18,500. Paid life and health insurance. Contact: 
Director of Exceptional Student Education, High- 
lands County Schools, 426 School Street, Sebring, 
Ft 33870, (H13) 382* U2L 

OVERSEAS STUDY. Special and general educa- 
tion tour in Japan and Hong Kong, June 15 to July 
> 1$85. Wnte: Dr. Hisama, 1 14 N. Lark, Carbon- 
dale, IL62W. 

FELLOWSHIPS. The Bush Foundation Programs 
in Child Development and Social Policy at the 
University of Michigan. University of North Caroli- 
na {Chapel Hill), and Yale University are accepting 
fellowship applications through March 15, 1985. 
Training focuses on applying child development 



knowledge to social .policy construction, Limited- 
postdoctoral and mid-career fellowships available. 
Pre-doctoral fellowships available to students cur- 
rently enrolled in graduate studies at one of the 
three universities. Contact Bush Network, P.O. Box 
UA, Yale Station, New Haven CT 06520. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS. Positions avail- 
able for full-time students beginning Fail 1985 in the 
Ph.D. programs in Psychoeducational Studies (ma- 
jors in School Psychology, Special Education, and 
Developmental Disabilities) at Lehigh University. 
Positions contingent upon receipt of funding, Sup- 
port includes full-tuition scholarship plus $6,000 
stipend per year. Contact: Dr. Diane M Browder, 
Coordinator, Special Education, Dr. Edward S. Sha- 
piro. Coordinator, School Psychology; or Di\ F. 
Charles Mace, Coordinator, Developmental Dis- 
abilities Lehigh University, 526 Brodhead Avenue, 
Bethlehem, PA 18015, (215) 861-3256 Application- 
deadline, February 1, 1985. 
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SYMPOSIUM ANNOUNCEMENT. February 16, 
17, 1985, MIND & MEDICINE SYMPOSIUM IV. 

"BODY & MiND: Emotional Problems In Physical 
Disability". The symposium is designed to provide 
practical clinical understanding and techniques to 
enhance the effectiveness of professionals who 
work with physically disabled persons. PG: Holi- 
day Inn Golden Gateway, San Francisco. 14 hours 
CME credit. Contact: Dolores Montes, Continuing 
Education, UCSF, Langiey Porter Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, Box 2-D, 401 Parnassus Ave., San Francisco, 
CA 94143. (415} 681^8080, x256. 

TRINITY COLLEGE MASTERS DEGREE FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM. To train practitioners to 
work with minority handicapped populations. An 
extensive internship in Washington D,C. metropol- 
itan area schools and professional organizations is 
central to the program, Contact: Marjorie Kohen 
Kramer, Trinity College, 125 Michigan Avenue NE, 
Washington, DC 20017. (202) 939-5139 
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Do You Know How to Counsel 
Your Gifted and Talented Students 



A reference toi personnel who work 
with gifted students but may not have 
special training in guidance and counseling 



A Practical Guide to Counseling the Gifted in a School Setting 

Edited by Joyce VanTassel-Baska 

Written from the perspective that counseling is an indispensable component 
in educating gifted students. ' 
Stock No. 268 ISBN 0-86586- 1 46-3 
1983 48pp. $5.95 
CEC Member Price $5.06 

A Product of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
Department 2090, • 1920 Association Drive • Reston. Virginia 22091 
■ Order by phone (703) 620-3660 • / 
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Winter 1985 



\ 



DLM 
TEACHING 




(1RGES 



Aseries of seminars on the Woodcock-Johnson/Scales of 
Independent Behavior Diagnostic System. Beginningjanuary 
1985, DLM Teaching Resources will off er a series of one and 
two-day seminars in over 15 cities across the country. 

SCALES OF INDEPENDENT BEHAVIOR ^ 
INTRODUCTORY SEMINAR 

One day. Cost: $50.00 

WOODCOCK-JOHNSON 
INTRODUCTORY SEMINAR 

Two days. Cpst: $95M 

WOODCOCkjOHNSON 
ADVANCED SEMINAR 

One day. Cost: $50. 00 



mil DLM 

•# Teaching 
■A Resources 

One DLM Park • Allen, Texas 75002 



For complete details, 

catlTOLL FREE 800-527-5030 

(Jn Texas, 800-442-471 1 ) 

and ask for LaDonne Thompson. 
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with the TDR-7, the first 




Many of you hrfe used the Tefc* TOM or TOM 
Auditory Trainer systems in schools throughout the oourv 
try. And many c# you agreed that theee w ttn most 
advanced FM receiyercaveilaWe, In fact the more you 
used them, the mora you asked for features to make them 
mora universal and fit all kinds of losses. 

W* listened to your requests. Wa had our own Chuck Wrtt 
and a taam of Telex project engineers evaluate your sug- 
- geetions. Than wa consulted with many users and final- 
ly, wa addad a few ideas of our own. Tha result ia tha 
TDR-7. Binaural FM receiver, tha first raal Master 
Auditory Trainer* 

Chuck points out that tha TDR-7 features the wide range 
adjustability for tone, gain and output so necessary to fit 
hearing losses from mild/to profound. For maximum flex- 
ibility, tha TDR-7 can brtswitcbed from its internal hear- 
ing sid microphone to BTE transducers. This also lets 
bte users switch to the Internal mic when new earmolds 



are heeded. The new, smarter BTE casing and high flex 
cords fit youngsters more conveniently with a choice of 
standard or power ear hooka* Finally, tha new ^Charge 
Guard" assures the units charge properly due jp 
automatic shut-off and overcharge protection. 

Most importantly, the TDR-7 offers the same proven 
reliability as other Telex FM receivers and with the same 
3-year limited parts warranty. It's still just as compact, 
still as convenient to service, still can operate Oh readily 
available 9 volt batteries. 

for detailed information about the TDR-7, contact Telex 
Communications, inc.» 9600 AWrich Ave. South, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55420. 

For fast information call ton free 

800-328-3212 
bHUNniMfota call 800-362^971 
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